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A SUNSHINE PROSPECT. 
By the Author of the ‘‘Natural History of Enthu- 


stasm,” &§c. 
; , : heat 
‘He causeth his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good. 


«The earth, O Lord, is full of thy riches.’’— 


This is true, notwithstanding that other melan- | 


choly truth, that ‘‘the dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty. Nor 
are the riches of Divine beneficence to be seen 
merely (no, nor chiefly) in the luxuriance, and 
splendid colours, and noble forms, of the inani- 
mate and animal kingdoms. Must we look only 
to the gorgeous flowers and luscious fruits, to 
the stately trees and the spicy shrubs of torrid 
climates, or to the gems and ores bowelled in 
the mountains,—or must we think only of the 
gay and busy myriads that fill the air, and earth, 
and water,—when we would admire and adore 
the bounty and power of the Creator? Qh no! 
for the Creator is Creator of Man; and notwith- 
standing all the disgraces and corruptions that 
have come in, the praise of God is still to be 
gathered from the lot of humanity, and from 
special circumstances of the several communities 
of the human family. 

We have need here of that faculty of sponta- 
neous analysis in separating the good from the 
evil, which the impulses ofa ge beni 
and an elevated piety make easy. Was it not 
in the exercise of this very faculty that He, 
who is our pattern in sentiment as well as in 
conduct, was wont to look complacently upon 
the smiling surface of common life, and that he 


recognized its natural delights,—and this, not- 


withstanding the full prospect he had of the 
hidden destinies of man, and notwithstanding a 
holy sensibility toward evil, such as nune of us 
can pretend to? oo 
It is not true that one mode of life only is 
good and happy, nor that whatever falls below 
a certain line on the scale of civilization ts in 
itself pitiable or reprehensible ; and assuredly 
it is not true that the balance of physical en- 


joyment, or of general competence and com- 


fort, turns altogether in favor of nations far ad- 
vanced in the arts of life. Alas! ifthe condi- 
tion of millions of our own countrymen were 
fully known and duly considered and allowed 
for, it might seem too bold a position to assume, 


that England, with all its boasts, is the hap- | 
| and fruits. 


iest of lands. ' 
Where shall we draw the line, beneath which 
human existence ouvht to be deemed vtterly 
undesirable, and where the spectacle of domes- 
revolting and horrid? 


tic manners becomes ( 
and filthy Es- 


Shall we say that the famished 
quimaux, and the ferocious 
squalid Australian, together y 
less squalid and much more unhappy crows 
that crams our cotton mills, and the 
hordes of our metropolis, mocked of the 
that hang about them! Shall we say that all 
these are outlaws of the commonwealth of 
natural enjoyment, and wretches by 
We will not decide so difficult “a matter, but 
turn to somewhat brighter scenes. 

Let no unfair or sinister inference be drawn 


rags 


crimes, when we commence this our commen- 
dation of the Divine benignity towards man, 
from the hut of the slave in our colonies. Our 
indignation against the usurpations of men 
must not carry us so far as to do a wrong to 
the providence of Him who ““filleth the world 
with his bounty.’’? Jan must indeed do much 
before he quite defeats the benevolence of 
God. 

hour, are free and gay in another; mild affec- 
tions take their rights, spite of the oppressor ; 
an easy oblivion hides the injuries that have 
been endured; the common goods of animal life 
are tasted. Infancy has its joys, thoughtless 
of the bondsit is born to;—childhood has its 
prattle and pastimes, as jocund under the me- 
ridian of Jamaica, as under that of Benin. 
No; our horror of slavery shall not drive us to 


the impiety of denying that existence has tts | 
s « . 


Roe b ‘aa 
boons, even within the pale of the plantation! 


And if the enthralled portion of the Negro | 


race should not be thought of as quite shut out 
from the goods of life, certainly the free hordes 
of its native continent have a share in them. 
Say what we may of the miseries and horrors 
that attend savage despotism and superstition, 


neither the one nor the other has had power to | 


make the negro visage, as seen in the wilds of 
Africa, gloomy, or to check the din of merri- 
ment that quite frightens silence from the pre- 


cincts of a Negro village. Nothing less than 
ke us say that the 


the spleen of system can mat 


men and women and children of these rude 


tribes are altogether wretched. How many 


times over might the length and breadt 


British islands be measured along the bold | 


. rT. ‘ P « } 
sweeps of the Niger, the Senegal, and the 


paths of sultry luxuriance, make glad those 


torrid regions! Now we are all accustomed 


freely to admit delicious emotions of joy when, 
after gaining some petty eminence of our na- | 
we look | 
We exult in the | 
| Ishmael a prince among the nations! 


tive land on a summer’s morning, 
over the breadth of a county. 


smiling scene, and think of its teeming popula- 


tion. Yes; but doesnot the same sun that makes | 
the landscape glorious shine into many a hov- | 


el of want and chamber of pain and death? It 


is true; nevertheless we do not repel or reprove | 
Let us then only | 
do the same: and be as little fastidious when | 
| lating sand—that the soul, abstracted from the 


our spontaneons gladness. 


we have reached a mountain-height within the 


tropic, and gaze upon the boundless plains | 
Throughout } 


and populous valleys of Africa. 
those wide expanses—untrodden by the travel- 
ler, and yet unknown to our assiduous geogra- 
phy, and in thousands of green seclusions,— 
the morning sun awakens merriment ;—the fer- 


vor of noon, not inimical, as we think it, but | 
genial and invigorating to dark skins, sheds | 


into dark bosoms a relish of life, such as our 


nuine benignity | 


Malay, and the | 
with the hardly | 


mendicant 


destiny ? 


. | not of a field, nor even of a province, but of a 
as if we would palliate great evils or great | 


Hearts that crouch and tremble in one | 


| ponding proofs of specific design? 


| swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, 


i trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! 


h of the | 


thousand lesser streams that, in their long | and who moreover applauds its noble qualities, 


' fashioned the horseman also. 


chilly days and artificial modes quite deny us 
the knowledge of. 


' are peaceful, in glens and glades where our 
map-makers have written ‘‘ unknown deserts.”’ 

Hinder us not, any who would hinder us, in 
this our course! We deplore, as much and as 
sincerely as you do, the degradations and mis- 
eries of man; yet will we not let go this element 
_of true theology which now we have hold of. 
We are gathering‘up from all fields the scatter- 
ed and too-much-forgotten praise of the Sover- 
eign Benignity, and we must not be beaten off 
| from the task, 

Following the rule of actual civilization, 
rather than that of visible resemblance, our 
transition will be at a step from the torrid to the 
frozen zone. Admirable versatility of the hu- 
map constitution, bodily and mental, which en- 
ables man to be tenant, and tenant at ease, of 
the extreme domains of heat and frost! Life 
_has its specific character of comfort, and its 

local sentiment of pleasure—yes, and its poe- 
try too, even when sepulchred in snow. Let 
philosophers say, Can there be poerry where 
there are no pLeasures? Nature denies the 
supposition. Yet it is true that the imagina- 
tive spirit—the genius of poetry—has drawn 
off from the luxurious and glorious south, to 
hover, best pleased, aroand the pole! The 
round of the year, far from being terrible to 
the Laplander, the Samoyede, and the Kamt- 
schatkadale, so delights them, that these tribes 
are awake to a love of country, such as quite 
puts ridicule on the pity, wherewith we may 
sometimes contemplate their condition. The 
lamp-heated burrow—shall we call it tomb?—of 


_ the living, which inhumes an arctic family | 


three-fourths of the year, contains perhaps or- | 
dinarily more comfort, snore amusement, and 
more plenty, than the hut or cottage (sport of 
wind and rain) of the peasant of a temperate 
climate. ‘Then the muffled lord of the wilder- 
ness of frost, fully caparisoned, and tight in his 
sledge, and whirling like a sprite over hill and 
dale, enjoys without dismay the clear, deep in- | 
tensity of the stern sky. And even he has his 
summer—brief days of enchantment, during 
which all the powers of Nature, as if conscious 
they had slumbered too long, are at work with 


=? 


visible haste, in loading the earth with flowers 


From the arctic snow-belt we ascend the 
pasture table-lands of Asia, and look too over | 
the grassy steppes of Eastern Europe. How 
pure and invigorating are the gales on these 
lofty and boundless slopes, verdant expanses, 
spread out to the sun above the level of clouds! 
The Tartar, hot and restless—the Mongul, 
placid and inert—both follow the rambling path 
which Nature herself, by the breadth, and free- , 
dom of her style in these ample regions, 
marks out for them. Rid of the cares that in- | 
fest a more artificial mode of life, and scornful 
of the restrictions that attach to the tenure ofa 
single spot, he drives his wain and his herds 
from side to side of the vast space, as if lord, 


continent. Say not that this pastoral life is a 
faulty and wasteful mode of existence, and that 
it is a necessary cause of ferocity ;—say it not, 
lest God’s own appointment, who fixes the 
bounds of nations, and measures out their in- 
heritances, should hastily be blamed. 

From the nation of herdsmen we pass over 
to the nation of horsemen, and from the wil- 
derness of grass to the wilderness of sand. 
Shall the scrupulosity of any deny us leave to 
admire, in this instance, the adaptation of the 
race to the country, or of the country to the 
race? If we discern and commend the struc- 
ture and the instincts of the ca:sel—‘ ship of 
the desert”—as the creature by whose aid 
those terrible regions are habitable, may we 
not also recognise in the physical character 
and temper of the driver of the camel, corres- 
There are 


those, let them frankly confess it, who would 
have scrupled much to have imputed to the | 
Most High that eulogy of the horse which the | 
very voice of God uttered out of the whirlwind | 
in the hearing of Job—‘‘ He paweth in the val- | 
ley, and rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on 
to meet the armed men. Ile mocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted, neither turneth he back 
from the sword; the quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear, and the shield. He 


neither believeth he that it is the sound of the 


ERE gage iane 


and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting.”’—Yes, but 
there is, in the works and ways of Sovereign 
Wisdom, a freeness and a greatness which our 
slender modes of thinking hardly allow us even 
He who fashioned the horse, | 


to contemplate. 


Shall we deny 
it? It was not indeed God who made the Arab 
a vindictive marauder; but it was God who 
stamped upon the race a spirit and energy, a 
dignity and courage, which, were but these fine 
gifts ruled by His fear, would make the son of 





It is there, we venture to say, that the most 
elevated style of piety might be fostered .—It is | 
there, that, with two objects only on which the 
eye may fix, and both of them terribly magnifi- 
cent—the clear abyss of heaven, with its foun- 
tain of fire, and the boundless breadth of undu- 


cares of artificial life, is thrown upon its Inner 
sentiments, made to feed upon its own sub- 
stance. Arabia, the home of patriarchal pie- 
ty; Arabia, birthplace of the knowledge of the 
stars, and birthplace, too, of the most splendid 
creations of the fancy; Arabia, the cradle of 
enterprize and empire; wants nothing but that | 
her fainting sons should have their ‘‘eye epen- | 
ed” by some messenger of the Lord (Gen. xx1. 


The evening too, and the 
tender moonlignt, not only look peaceful, but | 


| is that subject. 


(the redemption of man. 


) i Is in vain to describe m words of man’s | 


| ity, the heavenly joy imparted to the soul by 


Joiing the heart; the commandment of the 


ee ee oe ee 





19,] to desery that ‘ ell of water,”—spring 
of true wisdom, which bng ago burst up in the 
wilderness of the world 

Time would quite fai us, and yet our course 
would be delightful, were we to make this sort 
of pilgrimage in the fott-steps of Divine Benig- 
nity, quite through the populous south of the 
Asiatic continent. Ourtask would be; at every 
turn, to separate the precious from the vile,— 
the work of God fromthe corruptions of man; 
and to admire the forner; not in a loose and 
general way, merely, but in its speciality and 
its characteristic form. We will no longer 
praise the gay diversitis of our gardens, if we 
may not, in the same temper, acknowledge 
that He who is ‘‘ excelent in working,” has 
shown the versatility of tis power in the nation- 
al qualities and habitudes of mankind. 

It is not true, that the inflamed passions of 
man have altogether excluded the creative and 
providential goodness from the Grcle of human 
affairs. Ifthe front of the socialsystem, such 
as it meets the eye in the dense crowds of de- 
bauched cities, be horribly deformed, we may 
penetrate a little way inio the recesses of the 
structure, and find—soft affections~quiet joys 
—homely comforts—generous qualit es—[ Yes, 
and in a sense, virtues] wherever ‘ke bright- 
ness of day, and the energies of neture, give 
| evidence that the Universal Father is present, 
as the source of good!—Even in the very path- 
way of the storm, strewed as it is with wrecks 
and ruins, if we will but stoop and examine the 
ground, we shall find that thousands of bright 


flowers, and humble fruits, have escaped the | 


devastation. 


[From the Salem Gazctte.] 

UNITARIAN VIEWS OF REGENERATION. 

I would say, in answer to all that has been 
charged against us in reference to our views of 
REGENERATION, that we fully believe in the 
scriptural doctrine on that subject. We be- 
lieve that it is the great end of the gospel to 
produce a thorough change and conversion in 
the spiritual state of all who receive it. We 
believe that the contemplation of religious truths 
and the cultivation of the christian spirit are 
suited to produce’ great alterations in the 
thoughts, affections, and desires: that they 
give anew coloring to every thing upon which 
the mind can meditate, or the eye rest. A 
wonderful change and amendment will take 
place in the moral condition of him whose spirit 
has been renewed by the power of the gospel; 


his mind will take delight in ranging through 
| fields of thought to which it was a stranger 


before; aud his heart will glow with emotions, 
and swell with raptures, which nothing but 
God, and his’ Son, a heaven of holiness and an 


j eternity ot happiness and glory can awaken. 


We believe that old things will indeed pass 


/away, and that all things will become new. 


We believe that if any man be in Christ, he is 
indeed a new creature. When the light of di- 
vine truth is shining around him and imparting 
a brighter hue to the earth beneath and the 


| heavens above him, he will be as it were in a 
| new world, and may well be said to have been 


born again. 


And surely if any subject is capable thus of 


transforming, expanding and ennobling the 
character of him who contemplates it, religion 
The first object it presents to 
the mind, is the most sublime of all thoughts— 
God, the Framer, Upholder, Benefactor, Father 
of all worlds and all beings. It proceeds to 


reveal him in his works, to point out his glo- 
rious and awful attributes, as seen in the uni- 
| verse, 


It lays open before us the volume of 
his word, and teaches us the relation which we 
sustain to him. It then directs our admiring 
gaze to the Saviour, the purest, holiest, most 
exalted being that ever appeared in the world. 
In meditating upon his life and character, our 
hearts feel the sympathy of a common human- 


'ity. He becomes endeared to us while we 


think of his holy example, his divine virtues, 
and his compassionate sufferings. It carries 


us to the foot of his cross, and there we see 


revealed the interesting truths connected with 
It carries us to his 
broken and empty tomb, and while bending 
over its forsaken chamber, the clouds that had 


rested upon the grave disappear, heaven is | 


thrown open to our view, and life and immor- 
tality are fully brought to light. 

The truths of religion address themselves to 
the deepest feelings of the heart, awaken every 
pure affection, and call them into vigorous and 
delightful action upon the most interesting and 
important objects,—objects so grand and infi- 
nite that they never lose their attraction, but 
continually reveal themselves in new, and 
lovelier, and sublimer aspects to the soul that 
takes pleasure in contemplating them. While 
thus engaged, the mind expands and rises to a 
loftier eminence. It feels that the scenes of 
earth and the interests of time are all insuffic- 
ient to satisfy its cravings and give full devel- 
opement to its powers. Religion allays the 
thirst which had never been slaked before, and 
opens fountains of pure and living waters from 
which gratitude, love, reverence, hope, piety, 
and every holy sentiment can draw forever, 
with a continually increasing relish. Indeed 


invention the noble elevation, the sublime pur- 


the direction of its thoughts and affections to 
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.| they were at a great distance from any settle- 
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be too lute to rectify it.” They separated. 
Perspicax followed the general current of the 
river, and soon ‘arrived at the settlements es. 
tablished on its fertile banks; while his un- 
fortunate fellow traveller, pursuing the direc- 
tion of the eddy, was never heard of afterwards, 
having. in all probability, perished in the wil- 
derness 











gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter also 
than honey and the honey-comb,” 

We believe that Regeneration is.a work 
which every man is capable of accomplishing, 
upon whom the light of the gospel has shone. 
That in this work God will always aid and bless 
our efforts; and that by his gracious assistance, 
freely offered and surely promised to all, every 
man is ennabled by the sincere and earnest 
usé of his. own faculties, and by a faithful im- 
provement of those privileges which in a chris- 
tian land are open to all, to secure the bless- | cere inquirers after truth, from a careful ex- 
ings of true evangelical grace and holinéss. amination of the general current of scripture, 

it is true that we differ from some of our | they first form their creeds, and then search 
orthodox friends in reference to the proper | the saered pages for passages to support the 
measures to be taken to produce conversion. | Several articles which compose it. If they find 
We disapprove of all attempts to work upon | Some few texts, which, either by too literal or 
the passions when ina roused or tumultuous too forced a construction, or by giving it a 
state, to create a merely nervous excitement | mystical interpretation, appear to favor their 
of the feelings and of the imagination, or to doctrines, they overlook thousands that oppose 
operate by an artificial system which from its | them. Itis to the mere eddy of scripture that 
very nature cannot be permanent. We think they trust for direction. The clergymen of 
that, in inducing a man to become religious, to these sects will preach their favorite principles 
take an interest in the gospel, and to devote | from any text that falls in their way, 
himself to its cause, none but his most sober | 
and deliberate faculties should be addressed,— | 
that conviction and conversion should be the | 
result of the clearest exercises of the under- | 
standing and judgment, as well as of the deep- | mean that state of moral affinity in which the 
| est movements of the affections,—-that religion | coy] experiences a consciousness of the divine 
ought to have its basis laid in the solid founda- | presence and approbatioa. When man adores 
_ tion of the intellect, the reason, the judgment, | with all his hear are. 

_ the moral sense, as well as in the fears, fancies, hey patna pie paajin hates agen d ame 
| myky. and : y to his con- 
sensibilities, or passions. , | trol, and cherishes in his bosom the love which 

In looking at the human constitution, we | he worships in the “ Source of Love,” he be- 
learn that the feelings are in their nature fluc- | egmes morally like God, in his affections, in- 
tuating and insecure, —that they cannot endure _tentions, and conduct. Then the Holy Spirit 
a strong excitement for a long period, that they. dwells within him, refreshing his soul with un- 
consume themselves,—and that their action is speakable peace and joy. ys enjoys 
necessarily an intermittent state of our being. | communion with God, and experiences a hap- 
We learn too, that they exist in greater vivaci- | piness which the world can neither give nor 
| ty in one sex than in the other. in one individ- | take away. As saith the Saviour—“ Ifa man 
ual of the same sex than in another, and there- | Jove me. he will keep my words; and my Fath- 
fore we cannot believe thatthe impartial and | ey will love him. and we will aan unto him 
righteous Father, who has no respect for per- | and make our abode with him.” ‘ 
sons or classes, would have made them the ap- | We may now remark, that this communion 


propriate channels through which to approach | j, absolutely essential to man’s happiness,— 
him and obtain his favor. 
t 


The behaviour of many religiotts sects amon 
christians is precisely that of Myops. Instea 
of forming their principles, like candid and sin- 











[From the Independent Messerger.} 
COMMUNION WITH GOD, 


By the communion of man with God we 


favor. We learn moreover | God has so constituted the moral nature of 
hat the vigor and vivacity of the feelings decay | man, that the intelligent spirit cannot be happy 
¢ 72 nage hev . ia ry : | . obs ° , ° y 
as Wwe pass beyond the boundaries of youth, and | out of the pale of this communion with himself. 
fade away as we approach serious, sober, and | [y hijs presence alone is fulness of joy, and at 
religious old age. ; | his right hand alone are pleasures forevermore. 
A christian character established upon the | The spiritual presence of God is the true and 
feelings, is therefore, it seems to us, like the | only sphere of our felicity. Out of that sphere 
house built by the foolish man, upon the sand. | our alienated souls find only moral phe te 
4 : ss ; . Ms | « Ss 
When the rains descended and the winds blew, and death. This great truth’ explains at once 
and the floods came, and beat upon that house, | the necessity and design of revealed religion 
it — = great was — ore it. Fae | If man could have rendered himself truly and 
ut the reason, the judgmen € COD- | perm: . . ; 
| science, endure forever. "Bach acquisition of | Sai eccdadhine” Fah Eek catch ran 
| knowledge confirms them; every scene of our TO a ng pe Mesias 
8 on irins them; € 7 ce o , have left him inignorance; for then ignorance 
| being gives them exercise and strengh; they ave been his bii + 
oe ee NO gee enters ce might have been his bliss. But having adapted 
ow wel our growth, and appear to expand, | our moral nature to draw nigh to himself and 
ns advance in life, from youth to old age, enjoy happiness only in this divine commnnion 
as though ripening for a still wider,development | all-wi : . : ’ 
g £ s A it | the all-wise and gracious 
i dink, nunca th e and gracious God revealed himself, 
Siren death b: hei “ | his perfections and his will to the comprehen- 
? on nite = se religious aan | sion of his finite creatures. He showed them 
rem, we liken to the wise man who built bis f piness : 
aise teeny Sao ean 28 ona seertenss | the path of happiness, and taught them that in 
iouse upon the rock. Let the rains descend, | js presence and approbation they might be 
and the winds blow, and the floods come, and | blessed forever. Thus he provided amply for 
| bea at | se is all in vai ; - ‘ F : : : 
i Pe, a. mane. “2 is meat mee... It | their spiritual necessity, and in doing so evi- 
wi withstanc every assault, and remain firm | dently designed to bring them into a sacred 
. : F < a i : P » hand | " ° . . ‘ K F 
| in the midst of the howling storm and the beat ; nearness with himself, that he might be all in 
ing tempest, for it is founded upon a rock. ; all. We must therefore regard the whole 
RSI ine A system of revealed religion as a standing and 
THE GENERAL INT AN ‘tHe; E ‘ | . ; ; . : ae 
L. CURRENT AND THE EDDY. | infallible evidence; that communion with God 
| Extracted from the preface toa Sermon, from Numbers | is essential to man’s happiness. All the doc- 
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Xxti. 21, trines, commandments ordinances, precepts, 
exhortations, warnings, threatenings, promises, 
punishments and rewards declared in the vol- 
ume of inspiration, proclaim with united voice, 


| sive desert, had the misfortune to lose their 
compass; and soon after to be overtaken by 
such weather as deprived them of the direction | the will of God that ve should enter into com- 
which they might have obtained from the heav- | munion with himself and be happy. The same 
-enly bodies! To add to their unhappiness, | voice as distinctly proclaims, that if we could 
| be happy out of a state of holiness, God would 
| ment, and their provisions were nearly expend- | never have furnished us with all these lights 
_ed. By lying still they were certain of star- | and helps, to illuminate our path and facilitate 
| ving, and pretty sure of losing their way by | our trembling steps to his divine presence.— 
_proceeding. Afier mature deliberation, they No, if we had needed no revelation, God would 
_ judged it prudent to continue their route. For have made none. If we could have been 
two days they travelled with tolerable confi- happy in sin, ignorant of God, alienated from 
dence, and good agreement. On the morning | his holiness, he would never have commanded 
| of the third they found themselves bewildered, | us to draw nigh to himself—would never have 
}and disagreed intheir opinion of the course | given us his holy law—would never have sent 
| which they were to take. Neither of them | into the world prophets, apostles and teachers 
| were certain that he was himself right, but each |—would never have given up the son of his 
was confident that his companion was wrong. bosom to endure the contradictions and cruelty 
After much altercation, they agreedto balance | of sinners—would never have thundered from 
a staff, and travel the way which providence | Sinai, nor sent the gentle sound of the gospel 
should point out to them by its fall, till they into the world, to cheer the hearts of its dying 
should meet with some large river, fromwhich prisoners. The mighty means and prepara- 
as they knew the general course of the streams tions made on our behalf prove, that the human 
in that country, they supposed they might dis- | family were involved in moral ruin; and that 
cover the cardinal points of the compass, and if not brought into communion with their Crea- 
regulate their route. They had not travelled tor, they must have utterly perished in their 
very far, before they came to the bank of a’ own corruptions. If we turn to the testimonies 
majestic river. ‘See there,’ said Perspicax; of scripture we shall there read that ‘‘ the way 
‘examine the stream, and acknowledge that | | of transgressors is hard’”—that ‘‘there is no 
was right.’ ‘You right!’ replied Myops, ‘I peace to the wicked, but they are like the 
see you were wrong, plain enough.’ ‘How | troubled sea whose waters cast up mire and 
so:’ said Perspicax; ‘the river runs to our | dirt—that the wages of sin is death—that it 
right; of consequence this is south, as I have shall surely be ill with the wicked for the re- 
all slong supposed.’ ‘Do you take me for a ward of their hands shall be given them.”-— 
fool?’ said Myops; ‘cannot I see which way | Whilst on the other hand, ‘light is sown for 
the river runs when it washes my feet?’ ‘True,’ the righteous, and gladness for the upright in 
replied Perspicax, ‘the eddy sets to our left, as | heart. The path of the just, is as a shining 
you say; but the general current moves to the light which shineth more and more unto the 
right Look off into the stream, and see your perfect day. Great peace have they that keep 
mistake.’ *No river, said Myops, can run two thy commandments. The righteous shall 
ways at once, I see which way it moves on this never be confounded world without end.”— 
shore; and care not what course you imagine it The apostle sums up the contrast in the follow- 


| Perspicax and Myops, in crossing an exten- 





the truths and hopes of religion. ‘* The Law | 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the 

testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the | 
simple; the statutes of the Lord are right, re- 


Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes; the fear 
of the Lord is clean, enduring forever; the | 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous | 
ol e “ { 
altegether, more to be desired are they than 





By fol- ing words. God ‘ will render to every man 
lowing this direction, I am sure of arriving at according to his deeds. To them, who by 
settlements which will be able to relieve my patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
wants, and give me every necessary informa- | glory, and honor, and immortality, eternal life. 
tion.’ ‘! regret your mistake,’ answered Per- | But unto them that are contentious and do not 
spicax; ‘pity your obstinacy, and am soriy to’ obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
lose your company. But, as I prefer safety to dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
your society, I bid you adieu; and wish you ‘ upon every soul of man that doeth evil: of the 
may become sensible of your mistake before it Jew first and also of the Gentile. For there is 


to hold in the middle or on the other. 
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no respect of persons with God.” It seems 
then to be inconteStibly settled, that commun- 
ion with God is essential to man’s happiness. 

If we assent to this important truth, how 
solemnly are we called on to seateh our 
hearts as with a candle, and consider those 
sins of our lives by which we have alienated 
them from Ged and happiness? Let us raise 
the veil of indifference and forgetfulness, and 
examine well the labyrinth of our souls. © Let 
us carefully recollect what evil tempers we 
have indulged—what sensual lusts have se- 
duced us. from the path of duty—what unruly 
passions have raukled unsubdued in our 
bosoms—what pride and selfishness have steeled 
our hearts; what unrepaired injustice we have 
done—what profane words, hard speeches, 
slanders, misrepresentations or filthy communi- 
cations have proceeded out of our mouths— 
in fine, whatever we have done amiss in deed, 
word, feeling or thought. And while the per- 
ception of their number and aggravation man- 
tles us with confusion, let us not seek to justi- 
fy or extenuate them; but with weeping and 
supplication, arise and return to our Father’s 
house. Yea, let us draw nigh in spirit to God, 
with penitence, contrition and full purpose of 
heart to reform our doings. Let us assure 
ourselves, that though we have been such un- 
dutiful, ungrateful creatures; such prodigal 
children; he waits to be gracious; whilst his 
beloved Son woos us to embrace the hope set 
before us, and angels are impatient in the 
bowers of Paradise, to swell a louder chorus 
of rejoicing at the tidings of our restoration. 
Let our returning steps to the presence of our 
benignant Parent, be encouraged by the hope 
that he will see us while yet afar off. and 
hasten with anxious love and compassion to 
welcome our approach. Surely he will not 
turn away from us; he will greet us with salu- 
tations of peace; he will soothe the anguish of 
our troubled spirits; he will commune with us 
from off his mercy seat; and adoring Seraphim 
fill his courts with invigorated notes of glad- 
ness. 

Has sin ever yet rendered us happy? Can 
any thing short of pure and undefiled religion 
smooth the rugged path of mortality, or illu- 
mine the shadow of death, or insure an unin- 
terrup'ed communion with our heavenly Fath- 
er? What have been the fruits of our iniquity 
but darkness and death? Whither but to the 
God of Love shall we repair to be blessed? 
Now therefore, in this accepted time, in this 
day of salvation, let us give ear to the moni- 
tions of wisdom. Let us heed the teachings of 
that still small voice, which calls us to repen- 
tance and holiness. Let us hear, obey and 
draw nigh to God, that he may draw nigh to 
us. The celestial river flows before us—its 
crystal waters glide at our right hand. Will 
we wash and be clean? Will we drink, and 
thirst no more? Will we be holy and happy? 
Will we enter into communion with the Father 
of Spirits, and dwell in the paradise of his love? 
Happy are the people whose God is the Lord. 
They shall walk in the light of his counte- 
nance. Inthe hollow of his hand will he keep 
them. Prosperity shall not seduce them into 
mischief, neither shall adversity destroy their 
peace. Life shall be quiet and death a season 
of rejoicing. Time shall register their virtues 
and charities, and eternity spread out before 
them its undying joys. Their remembrance 
shall be written in the heart of the widow, and 
orphans shall sing theirnames. The poor and 
the needy, the sick and the perishing, shall 
call down upon them incessant blessings.— 
The ungodly shall turn at their reproof, and 
the ignorant be enlightened with their counsels. 
Righteousness shall flourish in their goings, 
and wickedness hide itself with shame from 
their presence. THoliness shall abide in their 
habitations, and their household walk in the 
love and fear of God. The flowers of Eden 
shall perfume their journey to the heavenly 
land, and the angels of glory hail their arrival 
with anthems of everlasting gladness. 

O, thou God of infinite grace, strengthen 
our feeble feet to draw nigh unto thee through 
thy. son Jesus Christ; and draw thou nigh 
unto us, that we may all become holy and 
happy in thy divine communion. So shall we 
‘‘die the death of the righteous, and our last 
end be like his.”’ 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
REVIEW OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

The phrases ‘evangelical preaching” and ‘‘evan- 
gelical doctrines” are abundantly used at this day, 
in this country and in Great Britain. They should 
mean such preaching and such doctrines as are 
authorized by the preaching of the Messiah. 
Whether they are so used at the present day may 
perhaps appear by stating some of the principal 
doctrines now called evangelical, and comparing 
tiem with the sermon on the mount. ‘This is by 
far the longest sermon preached by Christ, that we 
have on record; and that it contained all the in- 
structions which are essential to salvation may be 
inferred {rom the assurance given at the close of 
the sermon, that whosoever heareth these sayings 
and doeth them is like a man who built his house 
on a rock.--I will now state what are called evan- 
gelical doctrines at the present time. 

1. That God is three distinct persons. 

2. That such was God’s displeasure on account 
of Adam's sin, that all his posterity commence 
their moral existence in a state of total sinfulness. 

8. That Christ suffered the penalty due to sin- 
ners, or an equivalent to that penalty. 

4. That the sufferings of Christ are the only 
ground of the sinner’s forgiveness. 

5. That believers are justified only on the ground 
of the righteousness of Christ. 

6. That special or supernatural influences of the 
spirit of God are essential to regeneration. 

Which, then, of these doctrines are to be found 
in the sermon under review? It will not be said 
that any of them are taught explicitly. Are there 
any of them so much as implied? This I believe 
cannot be safely affirmed. We may then further 
ask, is there any thing in the sermon which is at 
variance with either of the doctrines? This query 
demands some attention. 

In regard to the doctrine, that God is three per- 
aons, we shoyld consider that Christ was preach- 





ing to a people who had been taught by Moses and 
the prophets to regard God as the Holy Oxnz—not 
the Holy Frane: and if he was of a different 
opinion—believing that God was three persons, 


and that this is an essential doctrine, we might” 


expect to find him careful to correct the error of 
the Jews in this particular, as he did in several 
others. But mnstead of this we find him speaking 
of God as one person only. The Supreme Being 
is mentioned about twenty times in the sermon, 
and as one person only. By whatever title he 
spoke of the Holy One,—whether God, Loril, or 
Father, he used the singular pronouns he, his, him— 
not they, theirs, them. Besides, the title Father, 
my Father &c. means one person, not three. In 
this sermon too Christ taught his «disciples to 
pray ** Our Father” &c. without any intimation 
that there were two other persons equal to the 
Father. In regard to the number of persons in the 
Godhead, Christ seems t6 have been as perfectly 
Unitarian as Moses or Isaiah. While he was 
correcting a series of erroneous traditions, stating 
what had been said in former times, and what his 
hearers should believe and practice, why did he 
not add, ‘* Ye have heard that it hath been said— 
‘ God is one;’ but I say unto you, Gud is three?” 
I can give no better reason for the omission than 
this—he was not a Trinitarian, nor was the Fa- 
ther who taughthim what he should speak. 

In regard to the other supposed evangelical doc- 
trines, Christ was as silent in this sermon as he 
was in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. Not 
a word was said of Adam’s sin, or of our being 
cursed with a sinful nature on that account. In 
other discourses he indeed taught that he should 
be persecuted unto death, and that he should lay 
down his life for his sheep like a good shepherd; 
bat he gave no intimation that he should suffer the 
punishment due to our sins, nor that penitents or 
believers would be pardoned on that ground; nor 
that his obedience or righteousness was to be the 
only ground of justification. Instead of such views, 
he taught that if we forgive others their trespass- 
es, our heavenly Father will forgive our trespasses; 
and that if we do not forgive others, God will not 
forgive us. Ia the first part of the sermon he de- 
scribed the character of the ‘‘blessed” or happy ; 
by doing this he seems to have informed us pretty 
distinctly on what ground men are approved of 
God, and how they beeome heirs of his kingdom. 
But how entirely different is his account of the 
inatter from what is stated in the supposed evan- 
gelical doctrines! In another of Christ's discour- 
ses, he taught very distinctly the necessity of being 
** born of the spirit;’? but not a word that I recol- 
leet of the necessity of special or supernatural in- 
fluences,—which was a great defect, if the popu- 
lar creed is correct. 

One conclusion seems to me to be pretty obvi- 
ous—either that there has been a mistake in cal- 
ling the doctrines evangelical, which I have enu- 
merated, or that the Messiah failed to preach an 
evangelical sermon. Is it not remarkable that 
these doctrines should be deemed evangelical, and 
a belief'in them essential to the character of a 
Christian, while no one of them is contained in the 
sermon on the mount,—and yet the sermon is 
closed with the following declaration,frum the lips 
of the Saviour himself—‘* Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine,and doeth them,I will liken him un- 
to a wise man who built his house upon a rock; and 
the rains descended and the floods came and the 
winds blew and beat upon that house and it fell not: 
for it was founded on a rock. And every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
shall be likened to a foolish man who built his 
house upon the sand; and the rain descended, and 
the floods came,and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell, and great was the fall of it.” 

Rervecror. 
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DUELLING. 

Irreligion itself is not more diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity, than the modern code 
of honor so called. It presents the singular phe- 
nomenon of aset of rules, implicitly observed by a 
certain class of people in Christian communities, 
retaining still the character of the lawless and bar- 
barous state of society in which they had their 
origin, unmodified by the advancement, of intelli- 
gence and religion, and characterized either by a 
fantastic folly at which a wise man would smile in 
contempt, or by a looseness of moral principle from 
which a virtuous Pagan would recoil with horror. 
It confounds the distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, it encourages hypocrisy and dishonesty ; 
and it permits and indeed requires its subjects to 
incur the guilt of murder by fighting a duel on the 
most trivial provocations. 

The subject of duelling is a perilous one to han- 
die. It is so hacknied and thread-bare and has so 
often been written of and talked about that it is very 
difficult, in treating of it, to avoid either vague, 
schoolboy declamation or common-place twaddle. 
There is little room fur argument, for those whom 
reason and common sense will persuade are already 
persuaded. The sentiments of sound-hearted and 
sound-headed men upon this topic, are precisely 
what they ought to be. As for those who defend 
the practice and are 1eady themselves to engage 
in duels, it is not to be presumed that the most co- 
gent arguments would have any effect upon them, 
even if they would listen to them. Their opinions 
upon this head arise from the false standard to 
which they conform themselves, the unnatural me- 
dium through which they contemplate every thing 
and the absurd and unchristian principles upon 
which they act, and could only be altered by that 
renovating power of religion which should change 
their character and give them a new set of mo- 
tives. But the excitement produced in our com- 
munity by a recent occurrence of this kind seems 
to demand a complete expression of public opinion 
upon this subject, and we feel bound to litt up our 
humble voice in token of our abhorrence of this 
practice, an instance of which has wot often pro- 
faned the soil of New England. 


Viewing the subject as Christians, no one can 
hesitate to pronounce dhelling to bein the highest 
degree criminal and sirful, disgraceful beyond ex- 
pression, to men who name the name of Christ 
and as certain of receivng severe punishment from 
the hands of a just God But, putting these high- 
er considerations out @ the question and taking 
the ground of men of jhe world, the folly and ab- 
surdity of the practict are hardly less striking. 
Revenge, says Lord Bron, is 8 kind of wild jus- 
tice end we can conceie of a man of very strong 
passions and little primiple, enforced by outrage- 
ous injury to take the life of his fellow being. 
This is murder, a cripe certainly more natura! 
than duelling, whatevermay be the comparative 
guiltof the two. But the duellist makes steel and 
gunpowder moral diagtostics. He commits the 
decision of right and wreg to the chance direction 
of a bullet. Frequentlyindeed, it is nct left even 
to chance, for combatans are seldom matched in 
dexterity. One,man cai snuff a candle at ten pa- 
ces and another can hardy hit a barn door—what 
madness for two such men to appeal to the pistol 
to arbitrate between then. If the challenger have 
the advantage of skill, 1e is a murderer—if the 
challenged, the challenger is a suicide. 

But duels are seldom vught from an intolerable 
sense of injury which makes life a burden without 
the cordial of revenge. They generally take place 
because some insult has been given which, accord- 
ing to the code of bonor as expounded by its 
learned doctors, requires satisfaction and the in- 
jured party mast purchase the luxury of shooting 
by the price of being shot at. What is this satis- 
faction whim he seeks? Is it not a bubble which 
melts and éisapnears in his grasp? Suppose he is 
himself kiled or severely wounded—has he ob- 
tained any satisfaction? Suppose he kills his an- 
tagonist, vho perhaps has trodden on his toes o 
given hin the lie—what a hell of remorse must be 
opened in his bosom for the rest of his life. For 
if'a man celiberately desires to wash out an insult 
in the heart’s blood of an adversary and contem- 
plates with a smile of triumph his lifeless form, 
he must be a monster—a devil incarnate who ought 
to be put out of the pale of humanity and doomed 
to dwell on some lonely isle, to converse with 
waves less wild than his furious passions and with 
rocks less hard than his barbarous heart. But we 
are not so uncharitable as to suppose that the ma- 
jority of duellists are such fiends, ‘They general- 
ly fight from punctilio, from a point of etiquette. 
They bow down to their Dagon—the opinion of 
their public, a majority or minority of the real one 
as the case may be. And shall! this idol never fall 
down before te ark of the living God? 

But without pursuing this view of the subject 
any further, we object to duelling because it is a 
greatsin. It iseminently unchristian and toshow 
this, we may ask, can the imagination create a 
greater contrast than there is between onr blessed 
Redeemer and a modern duellist? Look on them, 
as on two pictures—the one is meek, gentle, fur- 
giving, praying for for his murderers, heroic in 
his forbearance, sublime in his moral courage, 
god-like in his equanimity, refusing not even the 
kiss of Judas—the other is nursing thoughts of 
blood and revenge, lying down and rising up with 
purposes of murder, either a ruthless tiger thirst- 
ing fur blood or a miserable cowardly slave, doing 
what his conscience tells him is wrong, because he 
fears the ‘‘world’s dread laugh” or is swayed by 
a worthless few, whose opinions a wise and good 
man ought to regard no more than the moon is 
disturbed by the dogs that bay her. What a spec- 
tacle ig aduel. If there be any sight to make the 
sunin heaven hide his face, it is this. Here are two 
men—not Turks, not Pagans—but Christians, 
going out, with deadly weapons to aim at fraterna] 
bosoms. The seconds mark out the ground with 
the cold deliberation of executioners, The pistol is 
discharged—the bullet speeds and in a moment 
Life is changed into Death—‘‘the sensible warm 
motion becomes a kneaded clod’’—this frame of 
the body so fearfully and beautifully made, with 
its thousand fibres tuned, like delicate harp-strings, 
to vield sweet music to every passing breeze, be- 
comes a senseless mass of clay, upon the blood- 
stained turf. A human soul is hurried into the 
presence of its Maker, with its long catalogue of 
sins, rounded and completed with one whose en- 
ormous magnitude throws the sum of the rest into 
the shade, The imagination, too, can easly fill up 
| the back-ground of this sad picture and assemble 
| a mournful train of weeping relations and friends— 
| distracted children, a broken-hearted wife, a gray- 
headed father praying that he might have died for 
his son. What a legacy of bitter recollections is 
bequeathed to them—what thorns are planted in 
their hearts. ‘To them the sting of grief is barbed 
and venomed, for the act which robbed them of 
the object of their affections, must have dethroned 
him from the place which he occupied in their 
esteem and confidence. 

We fear there is not moral sensibility enough 
in our community upon this point. The practice 
is one which should be calmly and temperately, 
but very decidedly frowned upon. The duellist 
should be given to understand that he has made 
his election—that he has preferred the opinion of 
the fashionable and the worldly to that of the moral 
and religious—that he has feared the world’s scoff 
» more than the displeasure of his Maker and Judge 
and has postponed the law of God to the law of 
honor. By this decision let him abide; let him 
have the applause of those who approve his con- 
duct and are ready to imitate it, but, let not good 
men and Christians ever permit him to draw fa- 
vorable constructions from their silence, 
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THE RELIGION OF NATURE, 


We have sometimes heard the question asked, 
whether it was possible for a man to be an atheist, 
and to this question, a reply is often given in the 
negative. It is as impossible, say some persons, 
to disbelieve in the existence of God, as it is to 
doubt our own existence. The conviction is 
stamped upon our minds, and no human power 
can efface it. But it appears to us, that strong 
-and conclusive as are the proofs of the Being and 








Providence of God, we have no right to say that 
they have made their due impression on every 
mind. Absurd as it may seem to us, to attempt 
to account for the wonderful Universe in which 
we dwell, and of which we ourselves are a part, 
without the supposition of a presiding, intelligent 
mind, we have reason to believe, that the attempt 
has been made, and that some have settled in the 
conclusion that the werld exists without an Au- 
thor. History informs us of such persons. We 
have their published writings in our hands. The 
arguments, with which they supported their for- 
lorn opinions are on record. And we have no 
trore reason to doubt the sincerity of their opin- 
ions, than that of any’ other class or description of 
men. At the present day, we find men who are 
willing to repeat their reasonings, and who pro- 
fess to have been convinced by them. Nay more, 
there are some, who are even zealous in their pro- 
fession of Atheism, and who use every art of per- 
suasion, to multiply proselytes to their delusive 
system. With such facts before us, it is in vain 
to talk about the impossibility of men becoming 
atheists. A man may become any thing, in the 
way of opinion, which the human mind can imag- 
ine. No matter how gross the absurdity, their 
will always be some to cherish it as the purest 
truth. ‘Ihe only way to prevent false notions, is 
to anticipate their progress, by the diffusion of 
truth and light. The only effectual antidote to 
Atheism, is a sound knowledge of the rELIeroN 
of nature. The history of Nature, the philoso- 
phy of Nature, the poetry of Nature, have all re- 
cejved their due share of attention, but the relig- 
ion of Nature—the pure, religious truths, which 
are derived from the teachings of Nature, with 
little less certainty than the results of exact 
science,—has been comparatively neglected.— 
Many departments of Nature, have indeed been 
explored, with a view to religion, but none have 
been exhausted—and none, perhaps, have been 
revealed, in all the fulness of beauty and light, 
which belong tothem. As science advances every 
day, and as every advance of science exhibits some 
new proof of the Providence of God, we cannot 
but anticipate the time, when the great Temple of 
Nature, will be made a Temple of religious wor- 
ship, and men will read oracles of faith and lessons 
of duty, in every star that shines, and in every 
plant that grows. 

No less important 1s the religion of Nature, for 
the confirmation of the hopes, and the quickening 
of the religious feelings of the sincere Christian.— 
If we obtain our clearest and noblest views of the 
character of God, from its manifestation in the 
person of Jesus Christ, we are most sensibly re- 
minded of his constant presence and agency, in the 
works of creation. If we are brought nigh to 
God by the Gospel of his Son, God seems to come 
nigh to us, if we may he permitted the expression, 
in the wonders of Nature. They all speak to us 
of the divine presence, in tones which awe and 
melt the heart, as soon as we have learned their 
language. They are the symbols of a mighty 
spirit, in which his power is revealed no less 
clearly than in the “* bush which burned with fire 
and was not consumed.” Let our minds be en- 
lightened with this truly divine science, we shall 
feel thatevery spot we tread upon, is holy ground, 
we shall “ walk thoughtfully” among the speak- 
ing tokens of the Great Spirit of the Universe, we 
shall ‘see God in all things, and all things in 
God.” 


As an illustration of the religious uses of science 
we will quote a few passages from an eloquent 
notice of the Bridgewater Treatises in a late num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review. 


There is, indeed, hardly a circumstance con- 
nected with our existence, which, when examined 
with a little attention, does not yield abundant 
evidence ot the wisdom and beneficence which pre- 
side over the universe. We have only to turn up 
the soil at our feet,to find in it innumerable seeds 
useful to man. We have only to look around us 
upon the surface of the earth, to see it stocked 
with a variety of animals, conducive not only to 
our subsistence, but to our convenience and rec- 
reation. The sea also, and the air, have their 
population at our command; and the more deeply 
we investigate the laws by which the whole sys- 


tem of vegetable and animal life is governed, the | 


more clearly we shall perceive their complete and 
exclusive adaptation to the planet on which they 
carry on their operations. 

T'ihus we find in the internal functions of plants, 
a complete cycle, which corresponds exactly with 
our year. ost of our fruit trees, fur example, 
require the spring for the ascent of the sap, the 


summer and autumn for ripening the fruit, and | 


the winter for bardening the wood which the tree 
has made during the previous season. Suppose the 


| Earth to be placed where Venus is: its year would 











the period of the earth’s r evolution round its own 
axis, or that revolution to them. 


The following striking remarks on the adaptation 
of the physical nature of man and other animals 
to the magnitude of the earth, may present some 
new views. 

The force of gravity within the region immedi- 
ately influenced by the earth depends upon the 
mass Of’ the earth—and this mass is, as we have 
seen, one of the elements of the solar system. Our 
globe might have been as large as Jupiter or Sat- 
urn, or as small as Pallas ur Ceres, without caus- 
ing any derangement, apparently, in the general 
system to which it belongs. But if the earth were 
as large as Jupiter, the intensity of gravity at its 
surface would be so great that it would prevent 
the sap from rising in our trees, and absolutely 
stop the vital movements of every plant we are 
possessed of. Thus we may perceive a wonderful 
relation between the mass of the globe and the 
budding of a snow-drop. Farther, any considera- 
ble increase of the force of gravity, beyond that 


which we experience at present, would be wholly 


subversive of the muscular powers of all our ani- 
mals. ‘The fawn would feck shears as heavy as 
the elephant, the hare would creep like a sloth,the 
tiger would lose the power of springing on his 
prey, and man himself, moving with difficulty atid 
pain on his hands and feet, would be degraded to 
the rank of a quadruped. He could seatceby 
breathe, so dense would be the lower strata of thre 
atmosphere; the felling of a single tree would coat 
him his life; he could not guide the plough, nor 
sink a well, nor raise the rocks from the bosom of 
Jupiter for the erection of bridges or of temples, 
which, if such edifices exist there, must be upon a 
Cyclopean scale, in order to resist the floods and 
tempests of that planet. He could not live there 
a single day, unless his stature were strengthened 
with additional muscles, supplied with a new tide 
of the vital current, with new channels for its cir- 
culation, and a robust furniture of lungs propor- 
tioned to his powerful frame. The facility with 
which all our animals, from the elephant to the 
squirrel, execute their movements,and go through 
the circle of their existence, shows that their size 
and limbs and muscles, and the most minute in- 
struments which are subservient throughout 
their structures to the maintenance of life, have 
heen adjusted with the nicest precision to the 
force of gravity, which, emanating from the mass 
of the earth, operates upon them. So also it is 
with man. Allover our globe he bears the came 
proportion to its magnitude, thereby clearly show- 
ing that the Omnipotent, in creating him,weighed 
him as it were in one hand while poising the earth 
in the other. 


We will give one more extract on the propor- 
tion of the sea to the earth, 


The mean depth of the sea is, according to La 
Place, from four to five miles. If the existing 
waters were increased only by one-fourth, it 
would drown the earth, with the exception of some 
high mountains. Ifthe volume of-the ocean were 
augmented only by one-eighth, considerable por- 
tions of the present continents would be submerg- 
ed, and the seasons would be changed all over the 
globe. Evaporation would be so much extended, 
that rains would fall continually, destroy the har- 
vests, and fruits, and flowers, and subvert the 
whole economy of nature, There is perhaps noth- 
ing more beautiful in our whole system than the 
process by which the fields are irrigated from the 
skies—the rivers are fed from the mountains— 
and the ocean restrained within bounds, which it 
never can exceed so long as that precess contin- 
ues on the present scale. Ihe vapor raised by 
the sun from the sea floats wherever it is lighter 
than the atmosphere; condensed, it falls upon the 
earth in water; or, attracted to the mountains, it 
gathers oa iheir summits, dissolves, and perpetu- 
ally replenishes the conduits with which, exter- 
nally or internally, they are all furnished. By 
these conduits the fluid is conveyed to the rivers 
which flow on the surface of the earth, and to the 
springs which lie deep in its bosom, destined to 
supply man with a purer element. If we suppose 
the sea then to be considerably diminished, the 
Amazon and the Mississippi, those inland seas of 
the western world, would become inconsiderable 
brooks; the brooks would wholly disappear; the 
atmosphere would be deprived of its due propor- 
tion of humidity; all nature would assume the garb 
of desolation;—the bird would druop on the wing 
—the lower animals would perish on the barren 
soil—and man himself would wither away like the 
sickly grass at his feet. He must, indeed, be in- 
corrigibly blind, or scarcely elevated in the scale 
of reason above the monkey, who would presume 
to say, or could for a moment honestly think, when 
duly informed on the subject, that the machinery 


| by which the process of evaporation and condensa- 


tion has been constantly carried on upon earth for 
so many centuries, exhibits no traces of divine 
science and power, and especially of benevolence 
towards the countless heings whose subsistence 
and happiness absolutely depend upon the cireum- 
stance of the waters of the ocean, earth and air, 
uniformly preserving the average of their present 


| mutual proportions. 


then consist of only seven months, a change which | 


would throw the whole of our botanical world into 
contusion. The tree, after having punt forth its 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, would be destroyed at 
once by a winter which would come instead of au- 
tumn. Suppose the Earth to be removed to the 
orbit of Mars: its year would then consist of twen- 
ty-three months. Six months of continued spring 
or of summer may very well suit vegetable life in 
Mars, but tothat of Earth, either would be de- 
structive. If the wheat ear were to remain expos- 
ed to the sun of a six months’ summer, the grain 
wonld be reduced to chaff. If it were green dur- 
ing a spring of similar length, it would never come 
to maturity. Either our vegetables are suited to 
our year, or our year to them. In either case we 
seea law of mutual adaptation, which demon- 
strates the necessity of previous design. 

A similar observation applies to the length of 
our day. There are numerous flowers, such as 
the day lily, the common dandelion, the hawk- 
weed, the marigold, and others, which open and 
close at certain hours, a3 anybody who attends to 
the floral world must have observed. If the day 
were considerably lengthened or shortened, the 
clockwork of these productions, if we may use 
the expression, would require a totally new con- 
struction, in order to adjust their hours to the 
changes in the rising or setting of the sun. Night 
is for man and almost all animals the period of re- 
pose. If the day and night were lengthened to for- 
ty-eight hours, his present strength would not en- 
able him to toil for twenty-four hours, even with 
the intermissions to which he Is now accustomed, 
and it would be impossible for him to sleep more 
than eight or ten hours at the utmost. The r2- 
maining fourteen hours of night would be wholly 
lost, for he could not turn them to advantage eith- 
er by mental or bodily occupation. Here is ano- 

est proof of design, whether we eonsider 


ther manifes ) desis i , 
a present habits of animal life to be suited to 








We see it advertised in the newspapers that 
it is contemplated to publish a volume of Sermons, 
by the late Rev. George Otis, Rector of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, accompanied with a Memoir 
of his Life. It is not stated who 1s to be the editor 
ofthe Work. ‘Those, who enjoyed the happiness 
of Mr Otis’s acquaintance, while Professor at the 
University, and Rector of the Church, will feela 
great anxiety that his refined and retiring charac- 
ter should receive due justice, and will gladly wel- 
come any thing, that shall make a mind of such 
rare qualities as he possessed, better known to the 
public. We are by no means certain, however, 
that his Sermons would present so true a speci- 
men of his mind and heart, as his other writings 
ofa general and miscellaneous character. 

We invite the attention of our readers to some 
sensible remarks extracted on our last page from 
the Scottish Guardian, on the moral effect of mere 
intellectual education. It may be remarked, that 
the statistical accounts upon which the author re- 
lies, are and must be uncertain, and the inferences 
drawn from them are,in like manner, liable to doubt. 
Taking the world through, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that mere intellectual education has a tendency 
to lessen crime. A love of excitement is one 
great source of crime, and a cultivated mind sup- 
plies this natural appetite with healthful fvod. 
But without going into an argument on this sub- 
ject, we cordially agree with the writer in his opin- 
ions on the importance of moral and religious ed- 
ucation, The moral nature requires to be educa- 
ted as well as the intellectual. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the uncultivated moral sense, 
the instinctive notion of right and wrong is enough 
to carry its possessor through the trials and temp- 
tations of life. A regard to the true happiness 
also of an individual will make us give him a reli- 
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gious and moral, as well as an intellectual educa- 


tion. Experience has put it beyond a doubt, that 
intellectual superiority alone does not confer hap- 
piness, when unattended with moral energy and 
independence and an elevating sense of religious 
responsibility and religious trust. 


We are glad to see that the Mayor of our City 





has, in a communication, called the attention of 
the City Council to the important subject of sup- 
plying the city with pure water—an article which 
is not found within its limits, either in sufficient 
quantity or of good quality. We have heard quo- 


ted the remark of a distinguished physician, that 
no man can enjoy perfect health who makes use 
of Boston water, which is strongly impregnated 
with foreign substances. The city can be supplied 
from two places, Charles River above the falls at 
Watertown, or Spot Pond in Stoneham which lat- 
ter hasan advantage in its elevated situation, 
which would enable the water to be distributed to 
the highest land in Boston. The cost of the 
works necessary to supply the whole city, would 
probably fall not much short of a million of dol- 
lars—a great sum to be sure—but not too great 
for the object. The experience of other cities 
proves too, that such a scheme holds out a profita- 
ble investment for capital. If Mr Lyman will ac- 
complish this great undertaking, his name will be 
holden in grateful remembrance, by the inhabitants 
of Boston, in all future ages. 


The reason why the burial of the late Rammo- 


hun Roy was not attended by any parade, contra- | 


ry to the expectations of many of his friends both 
in this country and England, we find stated in the 
following paragraph, which we copy from the 
Birmingham Journal of October 12, 1833. 


INTERMENT OF THE LATE Ragan RamMMOHUN 
Roy.—It had always been an object of great im- 
portance in the view of this eminent man, to con- 
vince his countrymen that the relinquishment of 


idol worship, and the abolition of their supersti- |“ 
| The House then adjourned. 


tions and cruel rites, might be effected without 
deviating from the principles of their ancient faith, 
or incurring the loss of Brahminical caste,—thus 











of Pennsylvania, praying for the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, which was referred to the com- 
mittee on the District. 

Mr Wilkins presented a petition from his constituents 
in Pennsylvania, respecting the distresses in business, and 
made a Speech in reference to it, which was replied to by 
Mr Webster. Mr Sprague concluded his Speech on the 
Deposite question. 

In the House, on motion of Mr Gortiam it was resolved 
that the committee on the Post Office and Post Roads be 
instructed to inquire mto the number of fulures of the 
mail between the city of Washington and the city of Bos- 
ton, which may have occurred within the last eight 
weeks; and whether any fines have been exacted for 
such failures, from the mail contractors, and to report to 
the House. <A resolution to instruct the Military Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the 
Military Institudon at West Point, was offered by Mr 
Hawes. A motion to lay it on the table was negatived 
by a vote of 85 to 102. The resolution was modified, in 
such manner as to entrust the inquiry to a select com- 
mittee of one memoer fiom each state. Before the House 
decided on the resolution the hour expired, and they 
proceeded to the order of the dzy on the subject of the 
deposites. Mr Archer addressed the House for a short 
lime, when, being indisposed, he yielded to a motion for 
adjournment. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, Mr Wright submitted 
resolutions of the state of New-York, approving of the 
course of the Secretary of the Treasury with regard to 
the removal of the deposites. Mr Wright, in presenting 
the resolutions, addressed the Senate at some length, and 
was followed, in very interesting remarks by 
Messrs. Webster, Chambers, Tallmadge and Grundy. 
On motion of the last named senator, the memoria! was 
laid upon the table, yeas 23, nays 22, Mr Webster giving 
notice that he should call it up again the next day- 

Mr Grundy then took up the rest of the time of the 


some 


| Senate with a speech on the subjectof the removal of 


the deposites. 
In the House, the deposite question was postponed, in 


| consequence of the indisposition of Mr Archer of Virginia, 
| and the appropriation bill was taken up; afier considera- 


wisely preparing the way for the introduction of | 


Christianity among them. It has therefore been 
aeemed expedient by the friends who have long 
been concerned in the management of his affairs, 
and also by his son, that his body should not be 
deposited in any of our uswal cemetries. There is 
also room to apprehend that his enemies in India 
might avail themselves of the fact of his being 
buried with Christians, or with Christian rites, to 
renew their hitherto unsuccessful endeavors to 
deprive him of case, and embarrass his children in 
their succession to his property. Under these pe- 
culiar circumstances, thev have thankfully availed 
themselves of the permission given to deposit the 
honored remains within the grounds of Stapleton 
Grove, there tu await any farther decision of his 
family respecting them; fulfilling, by thus inter- 
ring them alone,and in an appropriate spot, the de- 
sire often expressed by the Rajah. 
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On Monday. Jan. 27th, in the Senate, Mr Frelinghuysen 
presented a memorial from the citizens of Newark, N. J. 
on the subject of the agitations in business, and made a 
speech in relation ‘o it. 

The Vice-President read a communication fron the 
Treasury Department, stating that no report had,recently, 
been made by the Government Directors of the United 
States Bunk. 

Mr Calhoun postponed the considesation of the repeal 
of the Force bill, for two weeks, to make way for the De- 


ject till the hour of adjournment. 

In the House of Representatives, a number of resolu- 
tions were offered on different subjects, which were laid 
upon the table. 

In both Houses it was stated by the Chairman of the 
committees of conference on the subject, that an agree- 
ment had been eatered into on the subject of the appro- 
priation bill; in the Senate the report was laid upon the 
table, but in the House, after some debate it was referred 
to a committee of the Whole, Mr Clay in the chair, and, 
then accepted 88 to 79. 

In Senate, on Tuesday, the Vice-President communi- 
cated a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting certain documents relative to tho removal of the 
public deposites from the Bank of the United States, 
which, on motion of Mr Webster, was laid upon the ta- 
ble. 

Mr Knight of Alabama, temporarily occupying the 
chair, presented a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in compliance with the resolution of Mr 
Shepley, calling for information relative to the amount of 
tonnage employed in the West Indian trade. 


After the letter had been read, a discussion ensued in | oh 
; | Holbrook for the Sixth Division. 


which Messrs. Sprague, Shepley, Knight, and Silsbee, 
participated; 
were referred to the committee on Commerce, and order- 
ed to be printed. 


Mr. Forsyth 
Mr Spregue and 


diy, being the removal of the Deposites. 
cesumed and concluded his speech. 
Mr Grundy simultaneously rose to move an adjournment. 
The Chair decided in favor of Mr Sprague, upon whose 
motion the Senate adjourned. 

The House of Representatives resumed the considera- 
tion of the motion to refer the Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the deposites to the Commtttee of Ways 
and Means,—the question being on the amendment snb- 
mitted by Mr Jones, as an amendment to that previously 
submitted by Mr McDuffie, viz. to add to the motion for 
reference the following instructions to that committee: 
‘Inquire into the expediency of depositing the revenue 
hereafter co'lected in the State Banke in the different 
States, where the same is collected, in proportion tc 
their respective capitals paid in, and to prescribe the terms 
on which the same shall be deposited; and to report by 
bill or otherwise.’ 

Mr Huntington, (of Conn.) resumed, disectine his ar- 
guments chiefly to that partof the discussion whether 
Congress had the power to apply a remedy for the existing 
public distress, and whether they could—-and how they 
shou!d—exert that power, if 1t existed. 

When he had concluded, 

Mr Archer having obtained the floor, moved an adjourn- 
ment, which prevailed. 

The House then adjourned. 

In the Senate,on Wednesday, Mr Tipton having ob- 
tained leave, introduced a bill to authorize the people of 
the Territory of Arkansas to form a constitution and State 
government, which was twice read and referred to the 
select committee on a similer bill relative to Michigan. 
Mr Frelinghuysen presented a further memorial from 
citizens of Newark praying for the restoration of the de- 
posites. Mr Wilkins presented a petition from cttizens 


when the communication and documents | 


ble debate, the report of the committee of conference with 
the Senate was negatived by yeas and nays, 83 to 108. 


On Friday, the subject of the appropriation bill was 
postponed till Monday, by the House of Repre-:entative. 
In the Senate, Mr Webster called up the New-York 
resolutions presented by Mr Wright, and s poke in rela- 


| tion to them, for some time. 


Mr Webster was followed by Mr Wright, and then Mr 


| Grundy took the floor on the subject of removing the 
| deposites. 
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Massachusetts Legislature. In the House on Thursday 
Jan. 30, on motion of Mr Dwight of Stockbridge, ordered, 
that a Committee of five be appointed to consider the ex- 
pediency of setting apart the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands belonging to the commonwealth, as a per- 
inanent fund for the promotion of Education and Internal 
Improvement; ard the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed: Messrs Dwight, Foster of Worcester, Edwards 
of Southampton, Bosworth of Rehoboth, and H. Wilhams 
of Taunton, 

On motion of Mr Ames of West Bridgewater, the Com- 
mittee on Education was directed to inquire into the ex. 
pediency of purchasing an distributing Judge Story’s 
Constitutional Class Book among the several school dis- 


jricts in this commonwealth. 


The House proceeded te the order of the day, and took 
up the unfinished business of yesterday, being the bill 
concerning unlawful oaths. The said bill was now fur- 
ther amended, end the question on passing the same toa 
third reading was taken by yeas and nays, and decided in 
the affirmaiive—yeas 437 nays 37. 

In the Senate on Friday on motion of Mr Barton of 


pasite question—end Mr Forsyth spuke on the latter sub | Worcester, ordered, that the Committee on Education 
Ss ucs i—a ‘ ‘ors J s - 


inquire into the expediency of providing, by law, that 
other Ministers than ‘Ministers of Congregational Chur. 


| ches’ may be elected to the board of Overseers of Har- 


vard College. 
In the House Mr Brooks of Petersham, from the Com- 


| mittee on the license laws, reported a bill in restraint of | 
the use of ardent spirits, and for the regulation of licensed 


houses; read and ordered to be printed. 

Brigadier General John S. Tyler was chosen Major, 
General of the Ist Division of Militia, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Erasmus Holbrook, Major General of the 6th Divis- 
ion. 

On Saturday, Mr Everett, from the special joint com- 
mittee on an order of the 24th ult. directing said com- 
mittee to inquire into the expedienoy of an expression of 
opinion in relation to the removal of the deposites from the 


Bank of the United States, and also, on so much of the | 


Inaugural Address of the Governor as relates to the Cur- 
reney,—reported sundry Resolves, which were laid on 
the table, and orde:ed to be printed. 

On Tuesday the Senate proceeded to the choice of 
Major Generals, and Brigadier General John 8S. Tyler was 
chosen for the First, and Brigadier General Erasmus 

In the House, on motion of Mr Fuller of Cambridge, 
Urdered that the Committee on the Judiciary inquire 
into the expediency of providing by law for some judicial 


. : | inquiry aud decision thereon, before an erson alleged 
The Senate then proceeded fo the special order of the | yaa oe Ms 
| fo be insane, shall be committed to a Lunatic Asylum or 


otherwise deprived of his liberty, intending therby more 


effectually to prevent any unjust or unnecessary imprison- 
ment, detention or restraint, of any person so confined or 
restrained. 

In the House of Representatives on Wednesday no 
motion of Mr Thayer of Uxbridge, the order submitted 
by him, on Monday last, was taken up, and adopted; and 
it was accorbingly ordered: That a committee of five be 
appointed, with such as the Senate may join, to take into 
cousideration the necessity of requesting the People of 
the Commonwealth to votc upon the expediency of choos- 
ing delegates to a convention, for the purpose of revising 
and altering the Constitution of the Commonwealth or any 
specific parts thereof, especially such as may reduce the 
present number of the House of Representatives;—and 
the following gentlemen were appointed, viz; Messrs 
Thayer of Uxbridge, Dwight of Stockbridge, Ruggles of 
Troy, Grey of Boston, and Farnsworth of Haverhill. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
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New License Law.—The report of the large and res- 
pectable Committee, presented in the House, and order- 
ed to be printed, proposes some alterations of the present 
law—which will probably give rise to debate. The most 
important of them makes it impossible to recover by law 
all debts contracted for ardent spirit. The excise is 
raised from $1 to $5 on taverners and $25 on retailers; 
all sale is forbidden on the Sabbath; and the minimum of 
the quantity saleable without license is raised from 10 
gallons to 28.—Journal. 


The Hon. Levi Lincoln, has been nominated a can- 


didate for Congress, to fill the vacancy occasioued by the | 


resignation of Goy Iavis, and has accepted the notmina- 
tion. 


Massachusetts State Prison.—The Vrectors have pre- 
sented to the Executive their Sixth Anmal Keport,which 
bears date 30th September, from which it appears that 
there were, at the beginning of the yey, 227 convicts in 
Prison, Seventy-nine have been dischurged by expira- 
tion of sentence, 7 by remission, and 4 ly order of Court. 
Six have died. In ail ninety-six. Th¢ number received 
during the same period was 119, makhg in September 
last 250. Of the above, 220 are set diwn as profitable 
laborers, 19 unprofitable, and 11 in the Hospital, Of the 
number received the past year, five ve blacks, and six 
mullatoes. Of ithe 119, 77 are nativesof New England, 
of whom 17 could not write. The grea mass of convic- 
tions for the two past years, bas been br crimes against 
property, unattended with violence tu the person. The 
prisoners have been ordeily and industrous, an the pun- 
ishments few and slight. The pecunry atfairs of the 
institution are made appareut by a compa:ative statement 
of the last with preceding years. In1828 the balance 
against the State was $12,167 7. In/1833 the balance 


the institution in a truly satisfactory coudition,—Tyran- 
script. 


Herschell’s sistronomy — This work, which has been 
expected with some impa'ience, has lately appeared from 
the press in England, and has been republished by Mes- 
srs. Carey, Lea & Co. at Philadelphi The distinguish- 
ed reputation of its author will recommend it sufficiently 
to the public attention. It is writte: in a popular and 
not a technical style, and is adapted for the most part to 
the comprehension of peisois of common education, pos- 
sessing but an ordinary share of mathematical knowledge. 
It may be presumed to furnish the best view, of any trea- 
tise extant, of the present state of thisinteresting science, 


| with an aatheniic account of all the receut discoveries. 


Dur. Adv. 


Legislative Temperance Society.—Ata meeting of the 
Massachusetts Legislative Temperasce Society, holden 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, by adjourn- 
ment from the evening of the 28:h, ¢ Friday evening, 
January 3ist—the Speaker of the Honse of Representa- 
tives, who presided at the previous meeting, being ab- 
sent, Hoo. William Sullivan, one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Society, took the Chair. 

The Secretary of the Seciety, Alfred D. Foster, Esq. 
being absent, Charles Calhoun was chosen Secretary pro 
tempore, . 

Mr Metealf, of Dedham, from a committee appointed 
at the previous meeting to nominate officers of the Su- 
ciety, reported the following list, to wit: — 

President—His Excellency John Davis. 

Vice- Presidents—His Honor Samuel T. Armstrong, 
Hoa. Williain B. Calhuun, Hon. fra Barton, and Thomas 
A. Greene, Esq. 

Secretary —Alfred D. Foster, Esq. 

Treasurer—William T. Eustis, E=q. 

.tuditor—Benjamin Thompson, Esq. 

Executive Coummitiee—Hon. David Mack, Jr. Hon. 


Kiuoall, Levi Farwell, Esq. David Baxter, Esq. and 
Norman T. Leonard, Esq. 

And said nominations were severally confirmed, and 
the above named gentlemen constituted the officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 

Oa motion of Mr Russell, of Kingston, of the House of 
Representatives. 

Resolved, That Levi Lincoln, late Governor, merits 
the approbation of the citizens of this Commonwealth, fer 
the decided support aud patronage given by him to the 
cause of Temperance, and that bis example is worthy of 
imitation by allthe Chief Magistrates of these United 
States. 

On motion of Mr Hudson of the Senate, and seconded 
by Mr Bartun of the Senate. 

Resolvcd, That whatever influence the members af this 
Society derive from the confidence of rheir constituents, 
they feel bound to exert, not less in the enactment and 
administration of wholesome laws, than in cherishing a 
correct public sentiment, on which the efficiency of all 
laws depend. 

On motion of Rev. Mr Taylor, Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives. 

Resolved, That we approve the formation of a Tem- 
perance Society in the N ational Legislature, and hold in 
high estimation the services of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government in discontinuing the use of Ar- 
dent Spirits in the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Vowed, That when this meeting adjournit be to Fri- 
day evening, Feb. lth, at 7 o’clock—and to that time it 
was accordingly adjourned. 


Attest, CHARLES CALHOUN, Sec. pro. tem. 


Kentucky.—The Kentucky State Temperance Society 
had ahighiy interesting meeting (says the Lexington 
Luminary) at Frankfort, on the 7th instant, at which an 
address was delivered by Dr Edwards. The next day 
was the Anniversary Meeting of the Siate Colonization 
Society, and a very eloquent and appropriate address 
was delivered to a crowded audience, by the Hon. James 
T. Morehead, Lieutenant Governo:— which is to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form.’—Journal. 


Water.—The Board of Aldermen of N. York by a vote 
of 11 to 2, have adopted a sesolution requesiing the 
Legislature to pass a law authorizing the Common Coun. 
cil to raise $2,560,000 by loan, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding tive per cent, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the project of supplying the city with pure aud 
wholesome water. It ts calculated tliat the work will not 
be completed in less than five years. Probably an ad- 
ditional loan will be necessary. It is however expected 
that the expense will jall cousiderably below the estimate 
of the Commissioners, which was avout $5,000,600. 





| the most violent and determined spuit was displayed. 


South Carolina.—The aspect of affairs in South-Caro- 
lina begins to lower again. 


Meetings have been held, to resist its imposition, at which 
In 
Greenville, after adopting a preamble denouncing the 
doctrines and principles upon which the act is founded, 
it was agreed upon to reluse obedience, aud to stand to 
their armsin their own defence. They exhorted their 
militia officers who are removed by the act to hold on in 
detiance, and promised to ‘stand by them to the death,” 
iv spite of any “posse that may or can be mustered” to 
enforce it or inflict its penalties. “It were better, say 
they, “for the district to be the cemetery of freemen than 
the habitation of slaves.” .A_ Jetter published in the 
Cha: lesion Courier aays—‘‘the excitement in the moun- 
tains is beyond description.’’—Amer ican. 


Destruction of the Castle of St. Lewis by fire.—This 
building, the residenco of the Governors General of B. N. 
America for the last 150 years, and so prominent an ob- 
ject in the view of the city of Quebec, has falfenan en- 
tire prey to the flames. 

Jt was originally built by the French, and though im- 
proved, at the expense of about £10,000, the original 
walls all remain, 

It was tenanted, when the fire broke out, by Lieut. 
Gen. Lord Aylmer, Goveinor in-chicf, and Lady Aylmer; 
Capt. M’Kinnon, Grenadier Guards, and Capt. Doyle, 
24th Regt. Aides-de-Camp, and Lieut. Paynter, extra 
Aides-de-Camp; with the different domestics of the estab- 





| the boy to his fate. 


lishment. The public decuments were early removed, 
| as was the plate, and the greater part of the furniture. 
The thermometer, on the morning of the fire, had mark- 
ed 22> below zero. Many of the engines were soon 
frozen up, and the hose and every thing connected with 
them, could only be kept in any thing like order, by the 
use of wart water. It will cost £25,000 to 30,000 to 
erect a new building. 


Caspar Hauser.—The mystery which hung about the 
origiv and early life of this extraordinary young man, is 
raid to be in a way of explanation. It seems, according 
toan account which we find in an English ;e:iodical, that 
Casper Hauser was the fruit of an illicit amour; that a 
priest. the reputed father, took charge of the child from 
the moment of its birth, and finally inclosed it in a subter- 
raneous hole or vaultin a convent where he was re- 
siding; that thus imprisoned and sbut out from all human 
intercourse, the unhappy being passed his existence until 
within a day or two of his bein found as related in the 
Instory of his life which has been published, when the 
priest being compelled to quit the convent, and having 
no other place of concealment at hand, released and lett 
The chain of circumstantial evidence 
by which thus much of the story has been made out, is 
so well put together as to leave littlé doubt that the true 
elucidation has been hit upon. The above outline has 
been communicated in conversation, by M. Kluber, the 
celebrated wri'er oni Public Law, who first discovered 





and is still following the clue. When he has thoroughly 
sifted the matter, it is expected he will favor the public 


with a memoir ou the subject. 


in favor of the State is $6,995 57. The Report represents | 


| 














| The passage of the *Military | 
| Bill’ of the last session of the Legi-lature, inciuding the 
| ‘test oath of allegiance,’ has kindled anew the flames of 
| party discord between the Union party and the Nullifiers. | 





| 6, and Johui. By George R. Noyes.” 


Slavery in Kentucky.— We have a letter from a corres- 
pondent at Cincinnati, Jan. 22d, who attended the Ken- 
tacky Anniversaries at Frankfo:t, in which, after speak- 
ing of the Colon:zation and other meetings, he says— 
“The next day they had up, in the Senate, the subject of 
a Conven'ion, to alter their State Constitution with refer- 
ence to the atolition of slavery; it was lost by a vote of 18 
to 19. Had there been a tie, it is 1; that the Lieut. 
Governor, who is President of the Senate, and has a cast- 
ing vote, would have voted in favor of it.” The writer 
adids—**An increasing number in Kentucky seem resolves, 
by ail suitable means, to attempt to relieve the State from 
the curse and the guilt of slavery. If they should not-be 
able to succeed, I am told that vast numbers of their best 
people willlvave the State; and that the opposition to 
leaving their children amidst the evils of slavery is daily 
and rapilly increasing. Many are now removing con- 
stantly to the free States,” 


From Portugal.—Capt. Knight, who arrived at this 
port left St. Ubes on the 13th December, and brought 
Lisbon papers to the 6th. Nothing of importance had 
occurred in Portngal since last dates. . Salt was scarce, 
and on the 7th an expedition, consisting of barges, guu- 
boates, &e., was despatched tu take possession of the up 
per sait-pans, but returned the following day « efeated, 
with considerable loss. Don Pedro was expected at St. 
Ubes on the {4th by a steam-packet, The United States 
schr Shark, 26 days from New-York, arrived at Lisbon on 
the 9th.— Courier. 


From Spain.—Havana papers to January 16, received 
at New-York, contain Madrid dates to December 6. 
Gen, Sarsfield, after an action with a large bedy of the 
insurgents, took possession of Vittoria on the 20th of 
November, and on ths 25th entered Bilboa. 

Madrid, Nov. 27. The Queen, in concert with the 
British government, has taken the resolution to put an 
end, as far as it is in her power, tothe war in Portugal, 
to interfere between the parties, conciliate their interest, 
and maintain peace. 
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MARRIAGES. 
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Jn this city, Mr Maephea Delano to Miss Susan En- 
vlish; by Rev. Mr Tay!or, Mr Emanuel Jackson to Migs 
Caroline Critchett. 

In Charlestown, Mr Calvin Simonds, Jr. to Miss Mary 
Ann Walker; Mr Joseph 8. Bibrim, of New York, to 
Miss Jae A. Keefe. 

In MeJjford, Mr Samuel Tay to Miss Mary W. Hill. 

In Lowell, Mr Oliver H. Smith, of S. Berwick, Me. 
toMiss Cathe:ine S. Robinson.—In Danvers, Mr Benj 
G. Chaplin to Miss Susan P, Webb; Mr Ira C. Burnham 
of Lynn, to Miss Marietta Barker. 

In Salem, Mr Mathew Heard to Miss Sarah Barker. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr Josbua S. Bourne, of Sand- 


| wick i : 
Seth Whitmarsh, hon. Thomas B. Strong, Hon, Jesse | wich to, Miss Mary Ano Cady. 








DEATHS. 











In this city, Miss Abigail Furber, 88; Mrs Catharine, 
Wife of Mr James Nelson, 16; Mra Eliza R. Wymau, 
Wife of Mr Edmund Smith; Mr Nathaniel Rogers. 76. 

4 in Charlestown, Mrs Lucy, wife of Mr David Fosdick, 
2. 

In Cambridge, Mrs Mary Bates, 21, wife of Horatio 
C. Meriam, Esq. of Loweli, Mass. 

[a Billerica, Joseph Tyler, Esq. formerly a merchant in 
+A et 85; he bore an active part in the Concord 

ight. 

In Lynn, Paulina, wife of Me John Merritt, 22; Ruth, 
wife of Mr Harris Chadwell. 

In Beverly Miss Priscilla Friend, $1, 
In Middleton, Jacob Perkins, 48. 

In Grafton, 2d inst. Mrs Sarah Brigham, 99. 

In Lexington, Mrs Almira, witeof Mr Zadock Har- 
rington, aud daughter of Dr Joseph Fisk, 26 

In Braintvee, Mrs Hannah, wife of Mijor Amos Stet- 
son, 57. 

In Greenfield, N. ¥Y. Mr Joseph King, formerly of Nor- 
ton, Mass. 

At Concord, (N. H_) 25th ult. Mrs Elizabeth Hazel- 
tine, aged 100 years, 6 mon hs, and 12 days. 

At New York, ou Friday last, Mrs Frances Parker, 48, 
relic of the late Nathaniel Parker Esq. of this city. 





Deaths in this city last weck:—Males 17, Females 8. 


Obituary .—The decease of the late Wu. Don- 
nison, Esq. has been recently announced in the 
public prints. One who was well acquainted with 
this gentleman, is unwilling that he should descend 
to the tomb without a brief notice of some of the 
principal events of his long and active life. He 
was a native of Rhode Island, and before he at- 
tained the age of twenty, entered into the service 
of his country, in the troops of that State, holding 
the commission of adjutant in Col. Elliot’s regi- 
ment of artillery, with the rank of captain. He 
remained in the army about fifteen months, when 
he was compelled to go abroad for the benefit of 
his health. On bis passage to Europe, the vessel 
in which he sailed was captured by a British 
man of war, and he met with a number of remark- 
able incidents at that interesting period of our pub- 
lic affairs. On his return he became a resident of 
this city, where he married a daughter of Henry 
Quincy, Esq. He enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of the patriots Hancock and Adams, the 
former of whoin appointed him one of his aids de 
camp in 1786, and in 1788, Adjutant and Inspector 
General of the Massachusetts Militia. He held 
the last mentioned situation through all the chan- 
ges of administration votil 1818, a period of 25 
years, when he resigned the office. He was also 
a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for many 
years. Leng before the existence of temperance 
societies, he restricted himself’ to the use of water, 
as his constant beverage, and firmly believed that 
to this habit of extreme temperance he was in- 
debted for the last twenty years of his life. His 
industry was untiring, and being greatly attached 
to books, his leisure moments were assiduously 
occupied in the acquisition of useful knowledge, 
in which he made no inconsiderable proficiency. A 
cheerful disposition and a well informed mind ren- 
dered his conversation highly instructive and en- 
tertaining. It may justly be added, that his ex- 
emplary condnet in the domestic and _ social rela- 
tion of life endeared him to his friends and family, 
to whose happiness and welfare he was devoted, 
and who will long retain a grateful remembrance 
of his kindness and affection, 
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THE ™NION OF FAITH AND VIRTUE THE 
ONLY QUALIFICATION FOR THE EN- 
JOYMENT OF HEAVEN. 

A Ser:non occasioned by the Death of the Rajah Ram- 

mohun Roy: Preached in the Unitarian Chapel 
Hackney, on Sunday morning, October 6, 1833. By the 
Rev. Robert Aspland. To which is added, a copy of a 
Letter, addressed by the Rajah to his Secretary, contain 


ing a Brief Biographical Memoir. Just Received by 
L. C. BOWLES, 141 Washinyton Street. Feb. 8. 











EVIDENCES OF CHIRSTIANITY. 


i wes day published by L. C. Bowles 141 Washing- 
ton Steet, Watson’s Apology for Christianity; Wat- 
sons Apology for the Bible; Jenyns’s view of the inter- 
nal evidence of ghe Christian Religion; Leslie’s, short and 
easy method with Deists; Paleys view of the evidences 
of Christianity, with a Preliminary Discourse, by Arch. 
Alexaader, D. D. . Feb. & 
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‘TRACT FOR JANUARY. 


UST published by Charles Bowen, 141 Washington 
Street. The Tract of the American Unitariam As- 
sociation for January, entitled ‘Presumptive Arguments 
in favor of Unitarianism.” By M L. Hurlbut. Feb 8. 





TRACT OF THE A.U. A. FOR DECEMBER. 


UST published by CHARLES BOWEN 141 Wash 

ington Street, No. 78 of the Tracts of the American 

Unitorian Association, entitled * Expl: nation ot a 
e 





COPLAND’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE. 


PON the same plan with Cooper's Sargical. Part E 
is now published. The whole’ work will be eoin- 
pleted in five purts,.each one te contain equal to 1000 
pages uf common sized medical books. Price only $6, 
payable on delivering the first part. Postage, [9 cents 
; ‘3. 
of bringing the science 
medicine down to the peel time, and it will obably 
make the most valuable Medical Diciionary in Eng- 
lish language.”’—~John C. Warren. ; 

* As a work ol reference, it is 
ed; and the republication of it wil colfery femey eens 
physicians of the Uuiied States,”— Geo. Hayward. 

* The work is just what is wanted; and I know of no 
work which contains so much useful matter, so well ar- 
ranged, comleused ant clear.”—Rufus Wyman, - 

“The work will be truly acceptable 10 the profession.” 
IY. Channing. 

“ { concur in the opinion of the Medical Faculty of 
Busion; it is a valuable compend of med.eal science.” — 
Gee. M’ Clellan, Phitadelphia. 

* | have examined this work suffieiently to sutiify my- 
self of the great industry, learning and good sense of the 
author, and in my opinion we have no book of the kind 
so valuable to the profession as this will be.”—Cyrus 
Perkins, New York. — 

‘* The work cammot fail to be highly acceptable. The 
articles are drawn up with clearness, and. they bring into 
view the current knowledge of the day,”"—Thomas. T. 
Hewsan, Philadelphia. 

** My opinion accords entively witb my friend Thos. T. 
Hewson,’’—Jos. Parrish, Phil. f 

** fam familiarly ucquainted with the high character 
and writings of Dr Copland, and believe this work wi 
prove a valuable addition to the library of the American 
physician.”—David Hosack, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

* Dr Copland’s work bears tuternal evidenee of having 
been the ovject of years of labor. The work isa miracle 
of industry.”—London Medical Gazette. 

* ‘The labor is immense, aud will stamp the auther as a 
man of great reseach. It offers a most remarkable ex- 
ample of the ‘march of intetfect.’. There is more iifor- 
mation in this part, which cost but one dollar, than in any 
five octavo volumes of the year 1800, at an expense of 
twelve dollars.”—Johnson's Medico-Chirurgical Revicw 

** Dr Copland has executed a task which very few 
would have had the courage to contemplate, and still 
fewer of executing in so tmasterly a manner.”— London 
Med. and Phys. Jvurnal. 

‘© A careful perusal of this volume enables us to bestow 
upon it our full and unequivocal approbation.” — London 
Lancet 

“This is the most learned, comprehensive and valuable 
Medical Dictionary in our language.’ — Loadon Med. & 
Surg. Journal. 

“It is at once consistent, practical and clear, and be- 
speaks in every page the accomplished scholar and judi- 
cious pbysician.”—Liverpool Med Gazette. 

* The articles we have real are every way worthythe 
reputation of Dr Copland.” — Boston Medical and Surg. 
Journal 

** Dr Copland has here a series of essays, which may 
justly be said to be unrivalled.”"—L£dinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

‘* His descriptions of the different diseases, and their 
modes of treatment, are written with so much ability that 
some of them are said to constitute the best tieatise in ex- 
istence.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“We have rarely seen a more beautiful speciraen of 
American typography. The art cles are instructive and 
full of sound learning.”— Boston Transcript. 

Published by LILLY WAIT & CO. Boston. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW NO. XCIX. 


HIS day published by LILLY, WAIT & Co. 121 
Washington Street. 


C.NTENTsS, 


Art. 1.—1. Astronomy and General Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. By the Rev. Wm. 
Whewell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2. On tle Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man, principally with ref- 
erence to the Supply of his wants, and the Exercise of his 
Intellectual Faculties. By John Kidd, M.D., Regius 
Prolessor of Medicine in the University of Oxford —3, 
The Hand,its Mechanisin and Endewmeats, as evincing 
design. By Sir Charles Bell, K.G.H.—4. Of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the a- 
daptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellec- 
tual Constitu‘ion of Man. By the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, 1). D. Professor of Divifiity in the University of 
Ediaburgh. 

11.—The Infirmities of Genius Mlustrated by referring 
the Anomalies of the Literary Character to the Habiis 
snd Constitutional Peculiarities of Men of Genius. By 
R. R Madden, Esq., Author of ‘Travels in Turkey.’ 

Iil.—Lives of the most emivent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects.. By Allen Cunningham. 

IV —Memoirs of the Right Honorable Beary Pel- 
ham—collected froin the fa:nily Papers and other au- 
thentic Decumeuts. By William Cox, M.A-F.RS F.S8, 
A. Archdeacon of Wilts. 

V.—Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of 
africa, arabia, and Madagascar; performed in his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Leven and Barracouta, under the direction 
of Capt. W. F. W. Owen. R.N, 

Vi.—Great Britain in 1833. By Baron d’ Haussez, Ex- 
Minister of Marine under Kiog Charles X. 

Vif. —Grimm’s Deutche Grammatik. 

Viil.—The Dachess of Berri in La Vendee ; eompri- 
sing a Narrative of her Adventures, with her Private Pa- 
pers and Secret Correspondence. By General Dermon- 
court, who arrested her Royal Highness at Nantes. 

IX.—Bergami et la Reine d’Angieterre, en cing actes. 
Par MM. Fontan, Dupeuty, et Maurice Alhoy. 

X.—The Reforin Ministry andthe Reformed Parlia- 
ment. 





EEPER’S TRAVELS in Search of his Master, 
Price 37 cents. 
‘Ah me! one moment from thy sight, 
That thus my trnanteye should stray!’ [Langhorne.] 

‘A pleasant book for youthful readers, exhibiting useful 
morals in an attractive form.’ [Portland Courier.) 

‘The author must possess a feeling heart and good un- 
derstanding, judging from the pathos and instruction of 
this story.” [Advoeate ] 

‘Beautiful tor its simplicity, and the fine moral that per- 
vades it.’ 

‘The interesting subject, simplicity of language and 
plain moral of the book, cannot fall of exciting pleasure 
and approbation.” [Evening Gazette. 

CHiLD’S BOOK OF THE ATMOSPHERE, intend- 
ed to convey to the minds of the young correet ideas of 
the interesting properties and phenomena of the atmos- 
pher. Price 37 cents. 

*The design of the work is good, and the mannar of its 
execution such “s to induce the hope of more from the 
same source.” [Gazette.] 

‘A neat little wok, which we commend to the patron- 
age of the public.’ [\laine Recorder ] 

‘The engravings happily illustrate the various phenome- 
na of nature exhibited in the lessons.’ [Evening Gazette } 

Just published by LILLY, WAIT & CO. feb, 1 





LIBERAL PREACHER FOR DECEMBER, 


UST put lished, at 134 Washington St. The Liberal 

Preacher for December 1833. containing a Sermon 
by Rev. Jamee Flint, D. D. of Salem, “Peace at Hone.” 
Also a Sermon by Rev. Simeon Doggett of Raynham, 
Love, the fulfilling of the Law.” 





THE UNITARIAN FOR FEBRUARY. 


HIS day published by JAMES MONROE & CO. 
F Camb:idge. 
CONTENTS. 

Christianity and Reform.—Pauperism.— Letters to Trin- 
itarians, No. 2, The Unity —Letters frim the South, I o. 
1.—The Son of Man.—Letters to Unbelievers, No. 1. 
Nature and Causes of Infidelity. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A Dissertation oy Native Depravity, by Gardiner 
Spring, D. D.—A Discourse on Education, delivered be- 
fore the Legislature of the State of Indiana, by Andrew 
Wylie, D. D.—Farewell Sermon, by Rev. Wells Bush 
nell (late Pastor of the Presbyterian Chureh in Meadville, 
Penn.)—An Essay on Demoniacs, by Plerm Truth. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND INTELLIGENCER. ve 

Extraet from a Letter to one of the Editors. —The nie 
tarian Church in Meadville, Penn—-Unitarianism in De- 
troit —Installatien. 

Cambridge, February 1, 1834, 
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POETRY. 








VILLAGER’S HYMN TO THE SCRIPTURES. 


Lamp of our feet! whose hallowed beam 
Deep in our hearts its dwelling hath, 
How welcome is the cheering gleam 
Thou sheddest o’er our lowly path! 
Light of our way! whose rays are flung 
In mercy o’er our pilgrim road, 
“How blessed, its dark shades among, 
The star that guides us to our God? 


Our fathers in the days gone by, 
Read thee in dim and sacred caves, 
Or in the deep wood silently, 
Met where thick branches o’er them waved, 
To seek the hope thy record gave, 
When thau wert a forbidden thing, 
And the strong chain and bloody grave 
Were all on earth thy love could bring. 


Our fathers, in the days gone by, 

Read thee while peril o’er them hung. 
But we, beneath the open sky, 

May search thy leaves of truth along: 
Fearless, our daily haunts among, 

May chant the hallowed lays of old, 
Once by the shepherd minstrel sung, 

When Israel’s hills o’erhung his fold. 


In the sweet morning’s hour of prime 
Thy blessed words our lips engage, 

And round our hearths at evening time 
Our children apell the holy page; 

The waymark through long distant years, 
To guide their wandering footsteps on, 

Till thy last loveliest beam appears, 
Written on the grey churchyard stone. 


Word of the holy and the just! 
To leave thee pure our fathers bied, 
Thou art to us a sacred trust, 
A relic of the martyr dead! 
Among the valleys where they fell, 
The ashes of our fathers sleep! 
May we who round them safely dwell, 
Pure as themselves the record keep! 


Lamp of our feet which day by day 
Are passing to the quiet tomb, 


‘ 





so great that there can be no pleasure in going 
out. 


a more favourable opportunity. A little music, 


this period of the year for marriages and other 
festal entertainments, I have been tempted to 
brave the sultry air in order to inspect the 
tronsseau of a lady of rank. There is always 
something so interesting in bridal parapherna- 
lia that you will not be surprised at my making 
an eflort to see the display exhibited by a weal- 
thy Asiatic upon such an occasion. I had not 
very far to go, and I performed the distance in 
a palanquin, furnished with curtains of cuscus, 
which were sprinkled with rose-water, and 
which cooled and perfumed the air. Qn arriv- 
ing at the place of my destination, I was ush- 
ered in through two or three quadrangles to a 
fourth, surrounded on all sides by a corridor, 
which opened into several small apartments; 
this was the hall of audience: it had no cover- 
ing, excepting a canopy of crimson silk. For- 
tunately the day was cloudy, or I should have 
repented my curiosity in a coup de soleil. The 
ladies, however, whom I came to visit, seemed 
quite satisfied with their accommodation, re- 
tiring into their cell during the extreme heat, 
and content to repose upon silver bedsteads. 
All the alleviations which fans, umbrellas, and 
rose-water could afford, were offered to me, 
and, with their assistance, I contrived to 
breathe the bot air, while the silver trays, con- 
taining the bridal ornaments, were placed be- 
fore me. Shawls of the most delicate and costly 
materials, interwoven with silver and gold, 
were heaped up in one; the next was filled 
with curious stuffs and brocades; a third glit- 
tered with precious stones, strings of pear] the 
size of pigeons’ eggs, diamonds and emeralds, 
which a duchess might covet for a birthday, 
and rubies of matchless lustre, with gold orna- 
ments innumerable, and all of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. It was rather tantalizing 
to me to feel that this splendour was reserved 
for the gloomy walls of a Zenana, to be looked 
at and praised by a few admiring or envious 
women, and then consigned to oblivion, instead 
of forming the brilliant accessories of some 
illuminated ball-room or native pageant. But 





If on it fallthy peaceful ray, 

Our last low dwelling hath no gloom. 
How beautiful their calm repose 

To whom that blessed hope was given, 
Whose pilgrimage on earth was closed 

By the unfolding gates of Heaven! 


, ——— 
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A DAY IN THE HOT WINDS. 




















| an Indian lady must wear her rich dresses 
| solely for her own satisfaction and that of her 
| attendants, as she has no part in any of the 
festivities enjoyed by the male portion of the 
family, not even witnessing the feats of dancing 
girls through those gilded lattices, which Mr 
Moore, with more fancy than truth, has des- 
cribed as affording to the secluded inmates of 
the Harem glimpses ofthe gay doings going on 
in public. So strict is the confinement to which 
the Hindoostanee females are condemned, that 





The following is one of'a series of sketches of 
life and manners in India, written by an English 
lady of rank, and which appear in the Albion. 


You have never been in Italy, dear Florence, | 
and consequently have never suffered under | 
the infliction of the sirocco, that type of the | 
burning simoom, which gives tothe Neapolitan | 
community some faint notion of the scorching | 
blasts, which for three months in the year | 
sweep across the plainsof Hindoostan. Your | 
idea of a hot wind must be taken from the | 
sweet south, breathing o’er banks and beds of 
violets, in the summer hours of June; and with 
such experience alone I despair of giving you 
the slightest conception of the terrible nature 
of the visitations of the fiend of the air, who 
reigns despotic over our hemisphere. My po- 
etical imagination refuses to be reconciled to 
the endurance of this evil, by the sublimity of 
the spectacle; yet I cannot deny that there is 
something very grand and awful in the fiery 
gales which parch up the vegetation all around 
us, and which seem bent upon the destruction 
of every thing exposed to their devastating 
progress. 1 can fancy the demon of the waste 
striding across the desert, flapping his mursy 
wings, and breathing flames over the surround- 
ing country; for, unaccustomed as yet to the 
regular return of the season, it appears to me 
impossible to impute the horrors we experience 
to any thing but supernatural causes. All 
out-of-door amusements being out of the ques- 
tion, those who desire to spend the time 
agreeably in this sort of quarantine, collect a 
pleasant party about them; and we are at pres- 
ent very much in the situation of the gay Flor- 
entines in the Decameron, dependant upon 
each other for every resource against the en- 
emy. 

Our house is extremely spacious, and fur- 
nished with bowed ends towards the west; the 
usual mode of building, in order to catch every 
breeze blowing from the most favourable quar- 
ter: the glass doors in this direction are open, 
and the frames are fitted up in a very peculiar 
manner, with cuscus mats, which are formed of 
the roots of a very fragrant sort of grass. 
These mats are kept continually wetted on the 
outside, and the hot winds, in passing through, 
eccasions such a rapid evaporation of the 
water, as to cause the thermometer to fall fif- 
teen or sixteen degrees. ‘Thus, inthe interior, 
we have a cool, and frequently a cold climate, 
while, on the outside of the house, the earth is 
like a furnace. It is necessary to close every 
aperture very carefully, excepting where the 
tatties are placed; as the admission of the air, 
excepting through this refrigerating process, 
would render the house unbearable. My pet 
Persian cats, and my little English dogs, are 
quite as unequal to combat the heat as their 
mistress. If, by any chance, they follow the 
servants out of the cool atmosphere, they rush 
back affrighted, taking shelter under the tat- 
ties, and appearing quite delighted to get a 
sprinkling from the water so liberally supplied 
on the outside. My dressing-room windows 
overlook a very extensive prospect; and from 
them I frequently witness the progress of those 
storms which diversify the regular gales. They 
are extremely grand in their approach, tearing 
up the earth in billows as they pass along, and 
preceded by volumes of-dust, which obscure the 
sun; until the tornado, rushing forward, carries 
fts devastation into more remote places. About 
sunset these hot winds generally cease to blow, 
and the air becomes astonishingly cool; but 
the earth, and the walls of the houses. reflect 


| contracted limits, and are literally not better 


many never even enter the precincts of the gar- 
dev: they may consider themselves happy in 
such spacious accommodations as those aflord- 
vd by the quadrangle in which I was seated; a 
great number are cooped up in much more 


off than a bird in the cage. But even in these 
adverse circumstances female vanity has full 
scope. ‘The Indian ladies are acquainted with 
their rights, and will maintainthem; husbands 
are ruined by their wives’ extravagance; and 
female ingenuity is taxed, to contrive luxurious 
accommodations in the compass of a nut shell, 
The bride’s mother, for the bride herself was 
not visible, displayed the wedding garment 
with no small degree of pride; it cost eighteen 
thousand rupees—eighteen hundred pounds— 
and was what, in the olden time in England, 
would have been called seamed with pearls. 
My offering was presented in a beautiful flat 
basket, of European manufacture, lined with 
pink satin: it consisted of a lace veil, some 
embroidered handkerchiefs, a mirror, and a 
case of perfumery, in cut glass bottles, articles 
which are highly acceptable to an Indian lady, 
who delights in essences, and who will survey 
herself for hours in a common piece of Jooking- 
glass, which reflect her figure in a distorted 
attitude. I returned home, by no means dis- 
posed to envy the poor bride her diamonds, 
and her cachineres. 


[From the Scottish Guardian.] 
DOES MERE INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION 
BANISH CRIME. 


Two Magistrates of Paris recently made a 
tour through the United States, and in the 
course of two years collected important informa- 
tion regarding the statistics of crime and edu- 
cation. Inthe state of New York, 500,000 
children, out of two millions, are at public 
schools; that is, a fourth part of the population, 
and £240,000 are annually expended for this 
purpose. Yet in this state crime increases, 
and that, too, though the means of subsistence 
and employment are so much more easily ob- 
tained than in other countries. In Connecti- 
cut, education is still more extesded, and near- 
ly a third part of the population is at school. 
Yet crimes multiply to a frightful extent. The 
Journal of Education, stating these facts, 
draws this cautious conclusion, —‘if kivowledge 


least it has not prevented it.’ 

On turning to France, and examining tables 
of the comparative proportion of instruction in 
its different departments, during a period of 
three years, the western and central provinces 
have been found the most uneducated.—15, 14, 
13, 12, and 8 per cent only being able to read 
and write; but, according to an essay on the 
moral statistics of France, presented to the 
academy of sciences, the minimun of crime 
is tobe found in these uneducated depart- 
ments, and the maximum ig Corsica and 
in the south-eastern provinces, and in Al- 
sace, where nearly half the population can 
read. The different employments of the popu- 
lation may account for this difference in part; 
yet still we may again draw the cautious con- 
clusion, that if education has not caused, at 
least it has not yet been seen to prevent crime. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


a considerable portion of heat, and the dust is | where education is generally diffused, out of 
7,400 crimes,only 640 were accompanied by 


violence, being in the proportion of 1-12th of 
Our party is too small, and the season too | the whole nunber, instead of 3-5ths, as in the 
relaxing to admit of any attempt at a fete; we | former case. ‘Thus the only ascertained eflect 
ean do nothing but invent costumes for future | of intellectual education on crime is to substi- 


tableaur, and project charades, to be enacted at | tute fraud for force—the cunning of civilized 
for the wiolene of savage life.—Nor would 


a little ecarte, and a great deal of chess, serve | even this small change be permanent. A | them, which I really did not expect, Iam de- 
to fill up the time; but as the natives choose | highly intelle¢ual community, without moral 


cannot be accused of causing this increase, at | 
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principle and the habits of self-denial which 
religion imposes, would only prove a sleeping 
volcano, ready to awaken every moment, and 
overthrow those very institutions under which 
it hed been fostered. —To increase tie intel- 
lectual power, ind enlarge the knowledge, of a 
man void of ptnciple, is only to create in him 


of society to fill the cup of the world’s guilt 
and misery to the brim. What do we say 
then? Not ceitainly that education is to be 
withheld from ary member of society,—for that 


to the university, it must be a thorough Chris- 


trained in the ways of virtuous self-control, 
and piety and rghteousness wrought into the 
understanding, and into the whole habit of the 
man. A_ perfunctory religious education will 
no longer serve—not mere Bible reading—but 
Bible education. ‘The understanding must be 
enlightened, and the heart must be gained over 
to the side of truth and righteousness:—m 
short, the grand aim of education must become 
not merely the formation of intellectual habits, 
or the acquisition of secular knowledge (as ts 
too exclusively the case in present times), but 
the formation of the Christian character. Men 
have hitherto been prone to take for granted, 
that it was only necessary to teach the art of 
reading, and before this new power all vice and 
error would flee away. These are dreams of 
men ignorant of themselves, and ignorant of 
our poornature. Men must be trained to piety 
and virtue as they are trained to any other 
habits, whether intellectual or physical; and 
the moral man must advance contemporaneous- 
ly with the intellect ual man, else we see no in- 
crease from our increased education but an in- 
creased capacity for evil-doing. 








[Fiom the Young Man's Guide. ] 
SPECULATION. 


Young men are apt to be fond of speculation. 
This propensity is very early developed—some- 
times in the family —almost always at the 
school. By speculation, | mean the purchasing 
of something which you do not want for use, 
solely with a view to sell it again with a large 
profit; but on the sale of which there is a great 
hazard. 

When purchases of this sort are made with 
the person’s own cash, they are not so unreas- 
onable; but when they are made by one who | 
is deeply indebted to his fellow beings, or with 
money borrowed for the purpose, it is not a 
whit better than gambling, let the practice be 
defended by whom it may: and has been in 
every country, especially in this, a fruitful 
source of poverty, misery, and suicide. Grant 
that this species of gambling has arisen from 
the facility of obtaining the fictitious means of 
making the purchase, still it is not the less ne- 
cessary that | beseech you not to practice it, 
and if engaged in it already, to disentagle your- 
self as soon as youccan. Your life, while thus 
engaged, is that of a gamester—call it by what 
smoother name you may. It is a life of con- 
stant anxiety, desire to overreach, and general 
gloom; enlivened now and then, by a gleam of 
hope or of success. Even that success is sure 
to lead to farther adventures; and at last, a 
thousand to one, that your fate is that of a 
pitcher to the weil. 

The great temptation to this, as well as to 
every other species of gambling is, the success 
of the few. As young men, who crowd to the 
army in search of rank or renown, never look 
into the ditch that holds their slaughtered com- 
panions, but have their eye constantly fixed on 
the commander-in-chief; and as each of them 
belongs to the same profession, and is sure to be 
conscious that he has equal merit, every one 
dreams himself the suitable successor of him 
who is surrouned with aides-de-camp, and who 
moves battalions and columns by his nod;—so 
with the rising generation of ‘speculators,’ they 
see the great estates that have succeeded the 
pencil box, and the orange basket;—they see 
those whom nature and good laws made to black 
shoes, or sweep chimneys or streets, rolling in 
carriages, or sitting in palaces, surrounded by 
servants or slaves; and they can see no earth- 
ly reason why they should not all do the same. 
They forget the thousands, and thousands, and 
thousands, who in making the attempt, have 
reduced themselves to that beggary which be- 
fore their attempt they would have regarded as 
a thing wholly impossible. 








[From the Same.|| 


OVER TRADING. 


I have already classed this among the frauds 
| into which business men are in danger of fall- 
ing; and I cannot but think its character will 
be pretty well established by what follows. 

Over trading is an error into which many in- 
dustrious, active and wise men are apt to run, 
from a desire of getting rich more rapidly than 
they are able to do with a sinaller business. 
And yet profusion itself is not more dangerous. 
Indeed, I question whether idleness brings 
more people to ruin than over trading. 

This subject is intimately connected with 
credit, for it is the credit system that gives such 


Naportrton oN Suicine.—In the Journal of 


Dr Warden, English Surgeon on board the 
Northumberland Frigate, which conveyed Bon- 
aparte to St Helena, we find recorded the fol- 
lowing remarkable sentiments of the imperial 
prisoner, as expressed to Warden: 


‘In one paper J am called a liar, in another 


a tyrant, in a third a monster, and in one of 


scribed as acoward; but it turned out, after 
all, that the writer did not, accuse me of avoid- 
ing danger in the field of battle, or flying from 
an enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of 
fate and fortune; it did not charge me with 
wanting presence of mind in the hurry of battle, 
and in the suspense of conflicting armies.—no 
such thing. [ ' 

new desires, ty) make him restless and dis- | cause J did not coolly take a dose of poison, or 
satisfied, hating those that are above him, and | throw myselfinto the sea, or blow out my 
desirous of reducing all to his own level; and | brains. The editor most certainly misunder- 


you have but to realize universally such a state | stands me; I have, at least, too much courage 
for that.? On another occasion, he expressed 


himself on suicide in the following terms. 


wanted courage, it seems, be- 


‘Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my 
feelings; nor does any reason suggest itself to 


question is now decided, whether we will it or | my understanding by which it can be justified. 
not,—but that ‘rom the infant school, upward | It certainly originates in that species of fear 


which we denominate pollronere. For what 


tian education, in which our youth shall be | claim can that man have to courage who trem- 


bles at the frowns of fortune?—True heroism 
consists in being superior to the ills of life, 
in whatever shape they may challenge him to 
the combat.’ 





Lonvon Post Orrice.—In the London Post 
Office there is one clerk or inspector called the 
blind inspector, who has the difficult task of 
making legible all the ill-written and badly- 
spelled directions of letters put into the office; 
and this duty gives him constant employment 
Letters have been received directed to Auz- 
phut, meaning Oxford; Great-a-bridge in York- 
shire is often written A-bridge; the great or 
capital A. standing for the first two syllables 
of the name. St. Osyth is sometimes cut down 
into Josey; and there is one instance on record 
of a direction which for a long time puzzled the 
whole establishment. It was Sromfradavi; a 
strange corruption of Sir Humphrey Davy. 

The inspectors of franks have another diffi- 
cult task to perform, but by long practice, they 
become so expert as seldom to hesitate for a 
moment; each member of Parliament has the 
right of franking a certain number of letters 
each day; and the clerks can tell at a glance, 
by the mere force of memory, whenever the 
number is exceeded. In such cases the un- 
lucky correspondent is sure to have postage to 
pay, though the frank may be from the high- 
est peer of the realm. Fifty thousand letters 
have been often received, sorted and delivered 
one morning, and an equal number sent out 
by the country mails in the evening. 
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facilities to over trading. But of the evils of 
credit I have treated elsewhere. T will only 
add, under this head, a few remarks on one 
particular species of extravagant trading. I 
refer to the conduct of many traders of large 
capitals, who, for the sake of adding to a heap 
already too large, monopolize the market,——ot 
trade for a profit which they know dealers of 
smaller fortunes cannot possibly live by. If 





The only ascertained moral effect of intel- 
lectual education was stated in last March by 
the Lord Chancellor, in the House of Lords. 
In Russia, where education can scarcely be 
said to exist, out of 5,800 crimes committed 
within a certain period 3,500 were .accom- 
panied by violence; whilst in Pennsylvania, 
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are fairly earned, they must certainly have 
either neglected properly informing their con- 
sciences, or they must have stifled all remon- 
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COLUMBIAN WATER COLORS. 


or Miniature and Landstape Painting - the manufac- 

ture of J. Bosten, Chemist. 
I am using Mr. Bos‘on’s water colors, and think them 
fully equal to European.—John J. Andubon, 
On examination they appear equal to any manufactured 
in Europe. —John Trumbull, Pres. Am. Acad. of Design. 
I do not hesitafe to say that I have not met with their 
superior in.any city of Europe.—S. F* B, Morse Pres. Nat. 
Acad. of Design. 
On a careful examination and comparison with imported 
colors, I find yours fully equal, and the carmine, lake and 
blue decidedly superior.—Thos $8. Cummings, Treas. 
Nat Acad. Design. 
Far superior to any I have met with in this city, and 
intend in future to use no others.—W. Bennett. 
[ find them as brilliant as the best English colors.— 
Chas. Ingham. 
1 pronounce them truly excellent, and superior to any 
I have ever used.—J. R. Smitb, Prof. Drawing Painting 
and Perspective. 
The carmine, examined by our first artists, is pronoun- 
ced decidedly superior to any other. 
On inspection, [ recommend them to the public for 
guneral use.—A. C. Robertson. 
Having examined specimens of the lake and carmine, 
are of opinion, that for brilianey and depth of color, they 
are decidedly superior to the imported —Thos. Sully, B. 
Otis. John Neagle, G. Perrico, Alex. Rider. 
We recommend them to the publie as equal to any we 
have ever seen, and the lake and carmine superior,—P- 
Holete, Chas. Curtis, P. Tilyard, Geo. Endicot,- Samuel 
Smith, W. Albright, Jas. Pawley. , 
I exposed them to the sevire fest of the sun for six 
weeks, and they stood as well as Newman’s.—Geo. 
Handy. 
The United States Review, edited by Prof. Vethake, of 
New York. The first number of this new Quarterly wil! 
be ready in a few days. Gentlemen desirous of examire 
ing the same with a view of subscribing for it, are invited. 
to call and enter their names. 
LILLY, WAITT, & CO. 


Jan. 25. Agent for New England. 





UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


OMPLETE sets of the Unitarian Advocate in ter 
volumes, neatly half bound in morocco, are for sale 
at 134 Washington street. The work will be furnished 
— reasonable terms, for Unitarian Parish Libraries. 
eb. 1, 
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HE few copies that remain of the eleventh edition 
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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL..—18mo 

Wt bound, on gocd paper, containing 272 pages and 
finely illustrated with a Map printed in red, on a 

new plan. Price 62 cents. 

“A valuable acquisiuon to Sabbath School Libraries, 

and an tnteresting volume for family reading.” —Port 

land Courier. 

** & beautiful volume acceptable to Christians generally 

being free from every thing of a sectarian character-”— 

Portland Mirror. 

It is a good book and will commend itself to every 

judicious” reader.— Rembler. 

‘“* The work has undergone a careful revision from the 
English edition, and may be considered a valuable addi- 
tion to Sabbath Schoo! literature”—- Brooklyn Unionist.’ 

Jan. 25. Lilly, Wait & co, Publishers. 
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Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, half bound in 
morocco, are for sale at this office, and by RUSSELL, 
ODIORNE & Co. Feb. 1. 








LIFE OF ROSCOE. 


a Life of Roscoe by his son Henry Roscoe, in two 
.@ vols, with two Portraits, beautifully engraved in. 
England. These volumes comprise his Life, writings, 
correspondence, &c. with distinguished Americans and 
others. For sale by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & Co. 134 
Washington street. Feb. 1. 








OMBE’S SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY, Just 
Published, and for sale by 
feb. 1. RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 


FLINT’S GEOGRAPHY.—Latest Edition. 


HIS valuable and interesting work is for sale at 134 
Washington-street feb. 1. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Suitable for Christmas and New Years Presents 
HE Children’s Friend,translated from the Frenc 
with plates. 

Atlantic Tales, or pictures of Youth by Mrs Leslie. 
Letters from a Mother to her Daughter. 
Book of Sports. 

Entertaining Anecdotes of Washington, exbibiting 

his patriotism ,benevolence and piety; with engravings.. 

Child’s picture Book of Indians. 

Stories of Poland. 

Child’s Buok of the Atmosphere. 

Young Man’s Guide, 

The Daughter’s own Boak. 

The Vegetable World. 

The Boys own week day book, with many engravings. 

Life of St Paul. 

Manly Piety, in its Principles. 

Meditation for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying. 

The Young Man’s own Book. 

Young Ladies’ own Book. 

Boys own Book. 

Little Girls own Book, 

Childs’ own Book, with 250 engravings, 

With a va iety of Colored Toys. 

ANNUALS. 

Amul t-—Forget me not—Frierdsh‘p’sOffering— 'o 
ken—Religious Souvenir—The Offering—The Pearl 
—Childs? Annual-—with o‘her new works. 

Likewise a good assortment of Ladies pocket books, 
needle books and card cases,portfolios and everpointed 
pencil eases &e. 

Fo, sale by $. G. SIMPKINS, Court Street, corner 
of Brattle Street. Dec. 21. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


BY DAVID REED: 
AT 134 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Terms.— Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in 
advance; or three dollars payable in six months. 
To individuals or companies who pay ia advance 
for five cop.es a sixth copy willbe sent gratis. 
No subscription discontinued except at 
the discretion of the publisher,uatil al arrearages 
are paid. 
All communications, as well as letters of busi- 
ness relating to the Christian Register, should be 





ed by Lady Smith. 


addressed to Davip Reepn, Boston. 
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